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| Science the handmaid of Rexicion. 


(Continued from page 17.) 


WE are next, then, to examine 
how the hypothesis of an intelligent 
cause suits with the phenomena we 

| observe. 

The world, subject to our ob- 
servation, consists of inert matter, 
animal life and rational minds, inti- 
mately combined together, and 
making one whole. A concise view 
of each shall be taken. 

And first, of inert matter. Its 
wonderful diversity of forms, cal- 

= culated to answer so many ends, is 
highly worthy of remark. Fluids 
and solids, air, water, earth, stones, 
pmetals and vegetables, with innu- 
Smerable other distinctive forms, 
verging towards, and at length, 
melting into each other ; what are 
all these but proofs of wise design, 
ontrivance, and adaptation of 
Hmeans to ends: and consequently, 


P that these things are the produc- 


"stion of Intelligence? To this should 
be added the universality and per- 
memanency of the laws of motion, 
mamong the different portions of 
se ; from the least to the great- 
: ; from the nearest to the most 
a sate, that can be reached by the 
ken of man, aided, as he is, by his 
wonder working glasses. How cer- 
tainly is the law of gravitation cal- 
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culated to preserve in order, and 
perpetuate the system of material 
things? And of course, how cer- 
tainly must the Author and Con- 
triver of this law be wise and in- 
telligent? He who can believe 
that such a production came from 
a blind unmeaning cause, can be- 
lieve, with the sceptical Mr. Hume, 
that any thing may be the cause of 
any thing. Todeny the conclusive- 
ness of this argument, is going 
counter to the whole current of 
human reasoning, and the dic- 
tates of common sense ; which al- 
ways ascribe the marks of design 
to an intelligent cause. In regard 
to the works of man, nobody ever 
a moment hesitated to draw the le- 
gitimate conclusion. How then 
can they consistently do it, in the 
more splendid production cf the 
universe of matter? The forego- 
ing argument might be extended 
and drawn out, with minuteness, 
bearing on the point under view. 
Many others might be adduced 
from the same source, overwhelm- 
ing all opposition, in the rational 
and candid mind. But these are 
enough to be taken from inert mat- 
ter. . 

Let as then proceed to a higher 
grade of beings. We find matter 
fitted to become the habitation of 
an immense variety of animals, 
capable of sensitive enjoyment, 
from the oyster that dozes in, the 
mud, to the sagacious ele phant, the 
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cunning fox, and the docile dog. 
‘The air, the water, and the earth, 
each furnishes a lodgement and 
food, suited to the nature of its 
inhabitants. For this end, pri- 
marily, were vegetables formed. 
For this end they continue to 
grow; that no living creatures 
may. become extinct. Can such 
manifest adaptation of means. to 
ends come from aught, but wise 
direction and intelligence. 

But the most pointed part of the 
argument drawn from animal life, 
is to be found in the instincts of 
the various brutes. This subject 
is important, and demands a some- 
what extended discussion. Like 
many other things, in the order of 
nature, established by the Creator, 
it is little regarded by most people. 
From its commonness, its constant 
occurrence, we are apt to think 
little more of it, than that it is na- 
tural. Just as vegetables grow up 
from the earth—the sun rises and 
sets—the moon waxes and wanes— 
the rains and snows descend—the 
seasons run their course round the 
year—the rivers continue down 
their channels—the sea ebbs and 
flows—so the various animals pur- 
sue their several instincts. These 
things are matters of daily obser- 
vation by. every one; but from 
them they draw no conclusions : 
for they think, little or nothing 
about them. The following re- 
marks are therefore intended to 
awaken attention to a subject of 
much curiosity.; and what is more, 
of much useful reflection, bearing 
on the argument now in hand, the 
wisdom of the Creator. 

What then is instinct? Itis a 
principle in brutes, by which they 
are directed to their good, ‘and 
warned to flee from danger and 
mischief. It is something different 
- peculiar in each species ; al- 


ways the same in every individual 
of the same species. In quadru- 


| 
peds, birds, fishes, and insects, it ‘ 
holds the same uniform dominion ; 
From the elephant to the ant ; from f 
the longest-lived, to the insect of § . 
asummer’s day. It appearsto be § t 
equally strong in the young as in 7 C 
the old ; as perfect when the ani- se st 
mal first comes into life, as when | 7 t 
from age it is just ready to die. It Fy © 
is hardly susceptible of improve- 7 ® 
ment, by experience and observa- d 
tion. This is a remarkable trait, " 
distinguishing it from reason. Its 777 tt 
mode of operation accounts for ot e 
this. Reason combines various es : 


and distant means together, the 
past, present, and to come; the) ™ 
distant and the near. It weighs | 
and deliberates between the pro- | 
bable and the certain, in order to | 7 
make outachoice. But not so in- | 
stinct. It always pursues the same |=. 
end by the same means. The )7@ 
brute is never seen to delibe- 77 
rate and choose between two or (7) 
more means. His object is before 7 
him, and he instantly decides and (9) 
acts. Hence it is, that we can so 
surely calculate how he will act, ie 
in any given situation; and are [7 
thus able to turn his instincts to our ae not 
advantage ;—to make him labour / a onal 
for our convenience. The horse 4 
; ' eth. 
carries us on his back; the ox t 
eth 
ploughs our fields ; the dog keeps Th; 
watch around our dwellings, or 





ranges the forest in quest of game ; oe 
and the diminutive bee stores his Ble 


hive with delicious repast for our ~ A 
tables. All this is done under the | ~ 
direction of instinct. - 

Since each species of animals” 
has its peculiar form of body and ~~ ; 
members, and is furnished with a 
peculiar kind of covering, it is 
manifest, each should have its own | 
manner of life, its own way of 7 
seeking its sustenance, of shelter 







































0g from the inclemency of climate, of 
, it defence against enemies, and of 
n: annoyance or attack. This we 
om find always to be the case. Instinct 
oF invariably guides them to their des- 
be tined object, to make the best use 
ik of the faculties they possess, for 
cia? their comfort and enjoyment. Lit- 
ti tle or no training is. necessary to 
It _ call these several instincts into 
ie | operation. The young animal falls 
ya. | directly into those manners for 
ait, a Which, he is formed, and to which 
its |) the powers of his body are adapt- 
for | ed. This is what every one has 
ous | Observed in the case of ducklings, 
the hatched by the dung-hill fowl. rhe 
the unerring monitor within urges them 
ighs | to their element, in spite of the 
ro. | -8nxious calls of their foster-dam. 
‘ to bate Another rem irkable trait in this 
in. fe internal monitor, is found in the 
me Game care which all creatures take of 
The tain their young ; procuring them food 
‘be. and lodgement, suitable to their 
> wants. How diligently the hen 
¢ Wa scratches for her chickens! How 
i ne ) cautiously she warns them of dan- 
By | ger fromthe hawk! And how ex- 
n 80 | actly they understand her calls, 
soe ~~ and her warnings ! 
are The ostrich is the only bird, if 
) OUF | not the only land animal, that ut- 
pour terly neglects its young. She lay- 
gi eth her eggs in the sand, and forget- 
Mi: teth that the foot may crush them.* 
er This seems to be an exception in- 
5 troduced into the creation, on pur- 
me ; pose to make the general princi- 
8 his ple more obvious and striking. 
' our Again, the courage with which 
rthe| all creatures defend their young is 
» highly worthy of notice. Timidity 
imals “itself is here converted into hero- 
and | > ism : and often does it upbraid the 
ith a ie unfeeling stupidity, and miserable 
it 18 _ selfishness of man’s boasted reason. 
: a ' In proof of this, see the hen or the 
1 | 
lter : 
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goose, resolutely pecking at the 
largest animals, when their brood 
is disturbed : Or notice that timid 
creature, the sheep, facing the 
stoutest dog ; from the smallest of 
whose species she would fly with 
terror, en any other occasion, than 
in obedience to maternal affection. 
But 30 many and various are the 
traits of this principle, that the 
task were endless to enumerate the 
one half, that might be found, both 
curious and interesting. Hardly 
any study can be more pleasing, 
or more contribute to the promo- 
tion of wisdom and piety. Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard, says Solo- 
mon, consider her ways, and be 
wise. It reigns in the quadruped 
that roams the earth; in the bird 
that wings the air: in the fish that 
cuts the water ; and in the insect 
that crawls on the ground, or dan- 
ces in the summer breeze. 

But it is time to draw the proper 
conclusion. And when we ob- 
serve instinct always uniform in its 
operations, always wisely alapted 
to the end proposed, the continu- 
ance, and comfortable existence of 
each species in its place—strange 
must be the folly, that can dream 
of ascribing these things to an un- 
meaning and unintelligent cause. 
This is the end, to which the pre- 
sent discussion has been aimed. It 
is principally for this end, that in- 
stinct so much deserves to be stu- 
died. Itis the voice of God, speak- 
ing in a language which the most 
stupid can hardly fail of under- 
standing. Here it is, we behold 
the invisible things of God, by 
those that are made. So plain do 
we see them, that he who runs may 
read, 

The constructing of mills to go 
by water, wind, or steam; cf 
clocks or watches, witha multitude 
of wheels and pinions; or any 
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other machine, intended to’ pro- 
duce distant, or long continued ef- 
fects, is a mark of great contrivance 
and wisdomin man. But what are 
these, compared with the wisdom 
of God, in contriving instinct, that 
has continued for so many thou- 
sand years uniformly to produce 
its effect, without ever needing 
repairs ? ‘To what, then, but per- 
verseness can it be ascribed, that 
any claiming to understand reason, 
should cavil or question the wis- 
dom of the Creator? They reason 
not so in other cases. They must 
consequently allow it to be said, 
that it is caprice, and not reason, 
which makes them doubt or deny, 
in this instance. But this argu- 
ment gains additional strength, 
when it is considered, that where 
instinct is not wanted, it is not 
given. The skilful mechanic in- 
cumbers not his machines with 
parts, that neither impel, nor re- 
gulate their motion. The fifth 
wheel of acoach is not needed ; 
and therefore is not added. So 
many wheels, and no more, are 
put to the clock, as shall moderate 
the motion to the proposed rate : 
just the same, we find in the works 
of creation. Man, having received 
a portion of that directing mind, 
which knows how to combine a 
multitude of means, to the accom- 
plishment of an end, stands not in 
need of instinct; and therefore has 
it not; certainly not in any con- 
spicuous degree. And thus, even 
a deficiency, not to say defect, be- 
comes a mark of wisdom in the 
Contriver. 

Having thus sufficiently consi- 
dered mere animal sensitive na- 
ture, let us now rise one step 
higher, and see what conclusions 
can be drawn from the rational 
nature of man, from the mind, or 
soul, which thinks, reasons, and 


arrives at far distant conceptions, 
by combining a long chain of pre- 
mises. Now when we look into 
this little world of our own—when 
we trace the marks of wisdom, 


forethought, and contrivance, to | 
be found in a human mind—when | 
we observe how many means we | 
can assemble, how we weigh, com- — 
pare, and adjust them to the pro- | 
duction of a distant end; is it in © 
our power to doubt what sort of — 





being is our Creator? There is ie 
no sort of analogy discernable be- | 

tween the affections of matter, and | j 
those of mind; between motion i 


and thinking. ‘The one then can- 
not be argued from the other. 
Mind, therefore, must be some- 
thing superadded to matter. The 
manner how the mind thinks, rea- 


sons, actuates and directs the body, © 


is indeed a mystery, which we 


must not hope tofathom. Yet this — 


consideration lessens not the force 


ofthe argument ; but, on the other — 


hand, materially enhances _ its 
weight. The power which could 


contrive this mysterious union must | 


be intelligent. Nothing butthought 


could produce thinking beings. 
Again, when we take a more 
extended view of man, and consi- 
der the refined systems of science 
he has erected in the mathematics, 
in philosophy, in logic, and various 
other departments, we are almost 
tempted to believe the mind to be 
particulam Divine Mentis ; as some 
of the Ancients held ; 4 portion of 
the all-pervading Mind itself. The 
labour, however, and the time 
these systems have cost, the de- 


fects and error that are frequently | 
detected, and the limits which meet #5 
our view, on all hands, should 3 


check our pride. We are only 
distinct beings, invested with a 


share of thought and reason, such 
as seemed good to the Creator. ~ 
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__ This he must have possessed, or 
> hecould not have imparted that 
- portion to man. 

"necessity, includes moral qualities ; 
~~ such as truth, justice, goodness, 
and beneficence : for these quali- 


Intelligence, of 


ties are none other than a conform- 
ity to order, reason, and the har- 
mony of things. Consequently, 
the Creator is'a moral Being ; and 
therefore must have willed that 
his creatures, made capable of dis- 
cerning and understanding these 


qualities, should also be moral be- 


‘ings: or, in other words, should 
conform in their actions to the 
game order and goodness, which 
is the rule of his own conduct. If 
this be not the case, he must have 
created beings, willing them to 
counteract his own will; a suppo- 

‘sition too absurd to need refutation. 

"And thus the moral character of 






roof of his intelligence, is so ob- 


vious as to need no further proof. 
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EPHESIANS 11. 8, 


By grace are ye saved, through 
Faith, and that not of yourselves, it 


is the gift of God. 


_ Tuese words, as they stand in 
our translation, are very liable to 
be misunderstood ; and in fact have 
been differently interpreted by 
different readers of the Bible. The 
obscurity and uncertainty turns al- 


_ together upon the application that 
“as made of the word that, in the 


econd member of the sentence. 
“Some suppose it should be refer- 
red to grace, and others to faith. 


According to the one opinion, the 
“Apostle will affirm, that grace is 


not of ourselves: and according 
to the other, it will be faith that is 
not our own ; but the gift of God. 
But the fact is, that neither of these 
opinions is correct: for the word 
in question refers to neither faith, 
nor grace ; as is well known to all, 
who are acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which the New Testa- 
ment was written; but to the 
whole preceding member of the 
sentence, by grace are ye saved, 
through faith. In this sense, the 
Apostle only affirms, that our sal- 
vation is not of ourselves ; but is 
the gift of God. This proposition 
no professing Christian will pre- 
tend to doubt or deny. It is a pro- 
position that is interwoven with the 
whole tenor of the Gospel : it con- 
stitutes the -ground work of the 
whole scheme of grace, through 
the Mediator ; the whole work of 
atonement, and pardoning mercy, 
on the part of God. For this, 
particular passages need not be 
cited. It will bence be the object 
of the following disceurse to show ; 

First—How it has come about, 
that salvation is not of ourselves. 

Ana secondly—How it is obtain- 
able by grace and fazth. 

Even had man continued inno- 
cent and holy, it could hardly be 
said salvation, or eternal life, would 
have been of himself. For God 
his Creator would have had both 
the right, and certainly the power, 
to destroy his being, to reduce 
him to nothing, as a sensitive and 
rational existence, from whence he 
called him into life. Al! that could 
be said, with truth, would be that 
both justice and benevolence, on 
the part of the Creator, would re- 
quire that the creature should be 
happy, so long as his existence 
should continue. But that exist. 


ence, and therefore that happiness, 
he must hold at the will of infinite 
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wisdom and power. Consequent- 
ly, it would not be of himself. But 
since the transgression of our first 
progenitor has occurred, these spe- 
culations are irrelevant to our case. 
The divine law has been broken. 
Sin, corruption, and depravity, 
have been entailed on our race. 
In this condition, salvation can in 
no sense be of ourselves. Neither 
the preservation of happiness, nor 
deliverance from positive misery, 
can be the work of our own arm. 
God is holy, and his law must not 
be broken with impunity. Repent- 
ance makes no reparation of the 
breach. No subsequent act of 
obedience, supposing it to proceed 
from the right motive, the possibi- 
lity of which must be questioned, 
can make any atonement for a for- 
mer transgression. The weight 
of sin lies in full force upon the 
transgressor. How then can he 
save himself from the deserved 
punishment? Under this ioad, 
with no means, no hope of reliev- 
ing himself, he must, by all his ex- 
ertions, only sink deeper and deep- 
er into the divine disfavour. His 
depravity must deeper and deeper 
corrode the whole disposition, and 
vitiate the whole heart of virtue 
and holiness. Hence it is, that all 
men are far gone from original 
righteousness. Whether totally de- 
praved, so that no spark of good- 
ness remains, is a position, not of 
prime importance to the present 
inquiry. Man is so fir gone, that 
no means are left him, of recovery 
from eternal misery. He has no 


power of himself to help himself. 


That such is our case, if we will 
look carefully into our own de- 
praved hearts, we may be con- 
vinced. Of it we see abundant 
evidence, in the depraved conduct 
of others, of those whose hearts 
have not been renewed by the 


power of divine grace. We see nae 
it, as written with a sun-beam, in | 
the whole word of God. For it | 


testifies that The heart of man is 
wholly set in him to do evil: that 


there is no truth in the inward | 


parts: wickedness is in the heart of 


man so long as he liveth: And, sin ney 
hath reigned from Adam to Moses, 
In this wretched situation, it may | 


well be asked with concern, whose | 


arm shall bring salvation? And) 
blessed be God, the answer is) 
abundantly furnished in the same |” 


divine oracles: For, 


In the second place, it is to be Ee 


shown how, through grace and 
faith, Salvation is attainable. God 
so loved the world, that he gave lus 
only begotten Son, that all who be- 
leve in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. There is none 
other name, under heaven, given 


among men, whereby we must be | 


saved, Asin Adam al! die; so in 


Christ shall all be made alive. He © 
that spared not his own Son, but a i 
delivered him up for us all, how sce 
shall he not, with him also, freely) 


giveusallthings? Passagesto a like 
effect might be cited, sufficient to 
fill a whole sermon. And when 
we come to inquire into the manner 
of this glorious work, glorious to 
man, and well pleasing to God ; no 
obscurity or difficulty presents it- 
self. God sent his only begotten 
Son, to take upon him our nature; 
and in that nature to suffer and die, 
in our stead; thereby making 
atonement to the divine law ; mak- 
ing it consistent with the dispensa- 
tions of a holy God, to pass by and 
pardon sin, without danger to the 
stability of his government. This — 


doctrine of the atonement runt ~ 


through the whole plan of religion, 
to be found in the Bible. It con 
stitutes its very basis and founda: 
tion. Without it, a great part o! 
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- the word of God would be unin- 
 telligible, or strangely absurd and 
/ contradictory. 
__ made of the various sacrifices ap- 
_ pointed by the Mosaic law, with- 


What could be 


out this key to unlock their mean- 


ing and intent ? Let them typically 


point to the rich and efficacious sa- 
crifice of the Son of God, and they 
have meaning and force; they 
have both body and spirit. They 
are thus worthy of a wise God to 
ordain. They speak a language to 


‘ the senses, and to the understand- 
/ ing of man. 


And beside all this, no other er- 
rand into the world would have 
been worthy of the blessed Son of 
God. We may say, in humble 
confidence, that nothing else could 

have called him from the world of 
eternal glory, to be veiled in sin- 
“ful flesh, to dwell in the midst of 
Moral darkness and sin. But as 
“the case actually was and is, his 


_bject was sufficiently grand and 
glorious ; to rescue millions of 
oe 


‘mmortal souls from sin and eter- 
‘hal misery—to translate from dark- 
hess into marvellous light, into the 
regions of endless bliss, so many 
rational beings ; to sing the praises 
of their Redeemer, and magnify 
the name of the Lord God Al- 
Mighty. It has been well said, 
that the value of one immortal soul 
is greater than that of millions of 
Worlds, composed of unthinking 
Matter. What then must be the 
Value of that ransom, which saved 
many millions of sinful men ? 
It swells beyond all attempt to com- 
pute ; all thought of comprehen- 
gion. 
Here it may be asked, whether 
is was the only errand of the Son 


i f God into the world; and the 


‘eply must be, by no means. Sin 
‘Must not only be pardoned ; the 
flaming sword of God’s justice must 
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be removed, that kept the way o 
the tree of life, and debarred all 
entry into the heavenly Paradise 
above ; but the defilements of sin 
must be removed from the human 
heart ; or it would be unfit, and 
incapable of enjoying that heaven- 
ly bliss, which is purchased by the 
atonement. Hence the Redeemer, 
before he left the world, promised 
to send down the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter. This promise he ful- 
filied ; and the Spirit of Grace now 
descends and dwells with all, who 
receive him by faith; to purge 
away the corruptions and defile- 
ment of sin; to infuse a spirit of 
purity and holiness, an ardent de- 
sire to be filled with righteousness 
for Christ’s sake; to be devoted 
to God and his holy ways, to live 
as seeing him who is invisible. This 
is what all sober and rational 
Christians agree in calling the ope- 
ration of divine grace: it is what 
in Scripture is termed the renewal 
of the heart ; putting off the old man 
with his deeds, and putting on the 
new man: the restoration of the 
image of God, in which man was 
created. 

Whether this work be sudden, 
or imperceptibly gradual, is not 
material to be settled. There no 
doubt are examples of both. But 
however this may be, they lead to 
the same end, and terminate in the 
same point, that of making men 
holy, harmless, and undefiled in 
the sight of God ; and consequent- 
ly heirs of eternal bliss. Faith 
receives and co-operates with the 
motions of the Divine Spirit : in 
this manner they become effica- 
cious to purify the soul, and pre- 
pare it for the blessedness of Heav- 
en. It grows stronger and stronger 
in faith, as it advances in the 
Christian course. It learns to tri- 
umph over all the oppositions of 
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wisdom and power. Consequent- 
ly, it would not be of himself. But 
since the transgression of our first 
progenitor has occurred, these spe- 
culations are irrelevant to our case. 
The divine law has been broken. 
Sin, corruption, and depravity, 
have been entailed on our race. 
In this condition, salvation can in 
no sense be of ourselves. Neither 
the preservation of happiness, nor 
deliverance from positive misery, 
ean be the work of our own arm. 
God is holy, and his law must not 
be broken with impunity. Repent- 
ance makes no reparation of the 
breach. No subsequent act of 
obedience, supposing it to proceed 
from the right motive, the possibi- 
lity of which must be questioned, 
can make any atonement for a for- 
mer transgression. The weight 
of sin lies in full force upon the 
transgressor. How then can he 
save himself from the deserved 
punishment? Under this load, 
with no means, no hope of reliev- 
ing himself, be must, by all his ex- 
ertions, only sink deeper and deep- 
er into the divine disfavour. His 
depravity must deeper and deeper 
corrode the whole disposition, and 
vitiate the whole heart of virtue 
and holiness. Hence it 1s, that all 
men are far gone from original 
righteousness. Whether totally de- 
praved, so that no spark of good- 
ness remains, is a position, not of 
prime importance to the present 
inquiry. Man is so fir gone, that 
no means are left him, of recovery 
from eternal misery. He has no 
power of himself to help himself. 
That such is our case, if we will 
look carefully into our own de- 
praved hearts, we may be con- 
vinced. Of it we see abundant 


evidence, in the depraved conduct 
of others, of these whose hearts 
have not been renewed by the 


power of divine grace. We see 
it, as written with a sun-beam, in 
the whole word of God. For it 
testifies that The heart of man is 
wholly set in him to do evil: that 
there ts no truth in the inward 
parts: wickedness is in the heart of 
man so long as he liveth: And, sin 
hath reigned from Adam to Moses. 
In this wretched situation, it may 
well be asked with concern, whose 
arm shall bring salvation? And 
blessed be God, the answer is 
abundantly furnished in the same 
divine oracles: For, 

In the second place, it is to be 
shown how, through grace and 
faith, salvation is attainable. God 
so loved the world, that he gave lus 
only begotten Son, that all who be- 
eve in him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life. There is none 
other name, under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be 
saved. As in Adam all die; so in 
Christ shall ali be made alive. He 
that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not, with him also, freely 
giveusallthings? Passagestoa like 
effect might be cited, sufficient to 
fill a whole sermon. And when 
we come to inquire into the manner 
of this glorious work, glorious to 
man, and well pleasing to God ; no 
obscurity or difficulty presents it- 
self. God sent his only begotten 
Son, to take upon him our nature ; 
and in that nature to suffer and die, 
in our stead; thereby making 
atonement to the divine law; mak- 
ing it consistent with the dispensa- 
tions of a holy God, to pass by and 
pardon sin, without danger to the 
stability of his government. This 
doctrine of the atonement runs 
through the whole plan of religion, 
to be found in the Bible. It con- 
stitutes its very basis and founda- 
tion. Without it, a great part of 
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the word of God would be unin- 
telligible, or strangely absurd and 
contradictory. What could be 
made of the various sacrifices ap- 
pointed by the Mosaic law, with- 
out this key to unlock their mean- 
ing and intent ? Let them typically 
point to the rich and efficacious sa- 
crifice of the Son of God, and they 
have meaning and force; they 
have both body and spirit. They 
are thus worthy of a wise God to 
ordain. They speak a language to 
the senses, and to the understand- 
ing of man. 

And beside all this, no other er- 
rand into the world would have 
been worthy of the blessed Son of 
God. We may say, in humble 
confidence, that nothing else could 
have cailed him from the world of 
eternal glory, to be veiled in sin- 
ful flesh, to dwell in the midst of 
moral darkness and sin. But as 
the case actually was and is, his 
object was sufficiently grand and 
glorious ; to rescue millions of 
immortal souls from sin and eter- 
nal misery—to translate from dark- 
ness into marvellous light, into the 
regions of endless bliss, so many 
rational beings ; to sing the praises 
of their Redeemer, and magnify 
the name of the Lord God Al- 
mighty. It has been well said, 
that the value of one immortal soul 
is greater than that of millions of 
worlds, composed of unthinking 
matter. What then must be the 
value of that ransom, which saved 
so many millions of sinful men ? 
It swells beyond all attempt to com- 
pute ; all thought of comprehen- 
sion. 

Here it may be asked, whether 
this was the only errand of the Son 
of God into the world; and the 
reply must be, by no means. Sin 
must not only be pardoned ; the 
flaming sword of God’s justice must 


be removed, that kept the way of 
the tree of life, and debarred all 
entry into the heavenly Paradise 
above ; but the defilements of sin 
must be removed from the human 
heart ; or it would be unfit, and 
incapable of enjoying that heaven- 
ly bliss, which is purchased by the 
atonement. Hence the Redeemer, 
before he lett the world, promised 
to send down the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter. This promise he ful- 
filled ; and the Spirit of Grace now 
descends and dwells with all, who 
receive him by faith; to purge 
away the corruptions and defile- 
ment of sin; to infuse a spirit of 
purity and holiness, an ardent de- 
sire to be filled with righteousness 
for Christ’s sake; to be devoted 
to God and his holy ways, to live 
as seeing him who is invisible. This 
is what all sober and _ rational 
Christians agree in calling the ope- 
ration of divine grace: it is what 
in Scripture is termed the renewal 
of the heart ; putting off the old man 
with his deeds, and putting on the 
new man: the restoration of the 
image of God, in which man was 
created. 

Whether this work be sudden, 
or imperceptibly gradual, is not 
material to be settled. There no 
doubt are examples of both. But 
however this may be, they lead to 
the same end, and terminate in the 
same point, that of making men 
holy, harmless, and undefiled in 
the sight of God ; and consequent- 
ly heirs of eternal bliss. Faith 
receives and co-operates with the 
motions of the Divine Spirit: in 
this manner they become effica- 
cious to purify the soul, and pre- 
pare it for the blessedness of Heav- 
en. It grows stronger and stronger 
in faith, as it advances in the 
Christian course. It learns to tri- 
umph over all the oppositions of 
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sinful nature, and become a citizen 
of Heaven, while it remains in the 
earthly body. ‘Thus it is we are 
saved by grace, through faith. 

Grace offers the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his atonement to 
our acceptance ; faith embraces the 
offer, and gladly leans upon the 
arm, mighty to save ; and advanc- 
es with vigour towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God. 

Whoever embraces these views, 
embraces the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel, and persever- 
ing in them to the end, with holi- 
ness of life and conversation, he 
shall doubtless become a vessel 
fitted for the Lord’s use; shall 
shine as a light to men, while 
here ; and be finally translated to 
a world, where all shall be light 
and joy. My brethren, think of 
these things, and now while you 
have the opportunity, while the 
offers of grace are daily and hour- 
ly made to you, embrace them, co- 
operate with them ; let them not 
be made in vain, but become fruit- 
ful to your eternal glory, and the 
praise of your Redeemer’s name. 
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Every scribe, which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, is like 
unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old,—Mat. xiii. 


25. 


Cremens Romanus is by all an- 
tiquity assigned to the first centu- 
ry after Christ ; and who of course 
was cotemporary with several of 
the Apostles, and first preachers of 
the gospel. It is mentioned by 
some, and doubted by others, 
whether he were the same Cle- 
mens or Clement, mentioned by St. 
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Paul in his epistle to the Philippi- 
ans. 

But be this as it may, he was 
certainly very early, and wrote in 
a style remarkably simple and 
plain ; mostly on the practical du- 
ties of the Christian life ; exhort- 
ing to piety, charity, and unanimi- 
ty ; occasionally alluding to points, 
that in subsequent ages became 
matters of controversy. The fol- 
lowing extract is from his first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, where it 
seems divisions existed, as once 
before, calling for correction from 
the great Apostle St. Paul. 


‘The Apostles preached the 
Gospel to us, by the will of Jesus 
Christ ; and Jesus Christ, by the 
will of God. As Christ was sent by 
God, so the Apostles by Christ: 
and both according to God’s deter- 
minate counsel. For having re- 
ceived commandment, and being 
persuaded by the resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; and con- 
firmed in the faith by the word of 
God, with the fulness and certainty 
of the Holy Spirit, they went 
forth, announcing that the kingdom 
of God was at hand. Thus preach- 
ing, they appointed, over cities 
and countries, their first fruits, 
whom they had proved in the spi- 
rit, to be bishops and deacons to 
those who should believe. Nor 
was this a novelty. For long be- 
fore, bishops and deacons had been 
noticed, For thus, in a certain 
place, says the Scripture, J will 
appoint their bishops in righteous- 
ness, and their deacons in faithful- 
ness.* 


* These words are taken from the 
Prophet Isaiah, according to the version 
of the Seventy, which the New Testa- 
ment writers, and all their immediate 
successors, have uniformly followed. 
But our translation has it thus, J alse 
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*¢ And what wender that they, to 
whom the service under Christ 
was committed by God, should ap- 
point those officers thus foretold. 
in like manner tmspired Moses, 
who was a faithful servant in the 
whole house, committed to the sa- 
cred books every thing he had 
been commanded ; and whom the 
other prophets followed ; thus giv- 
ing their testimony to his appoint- 
ments. For when emulation arose 
concerning the priesthood, and the 
tribes contended to which should 
belong the honour ef that sacred 
office; he ordered that twelve 
princes of the tribes should pro- 
duce each his rod ; which rods he 
inscribed with the name of each 
tribe : These he bound together, 
and sealed them with the signet 
of those princes, and laid them up 
in the tabernacle of the testimony, 
over the table of the Lord ; cios- 
ing the tabernacle, with the keys 
and the rods: then said he to 
them, the rod of whichsoever tribe 
shall bud, the same hath God cho- 
sen, to perform the sacred rites, 
and minister unto him. But in the 
morning he called all Israel, and 
showed unto the tribes their seal— 
He opened the tabernacle of the 
testimony, and brought forih the 
rods ; and Aaron’s rod was found, 
not only budded, but bearing fruit. 
What think you, beloved ? Did not 
Moses foresee the future, and thus 
provide that there might be no 
contention among the Israelites ? 
Even so our Apostles, fore- 
seeing, by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
what contentions might arise about 
the office of the Episcopate, on 
this account, having nerfect fore- 
knowledge, appointed the before 
named offices, and laid down the 





will make thy officers peace, and thine 
exactors righteousness. 
VOL. IV.—No. 2. 


rule of all future succession, that 
when they should depart hence, 
other approved men might take 
their office and ministry. Being 
thus appointed by them, or by 
their successors, excellent men, 
with the consent and approbation 
of the whole Church; who un- 
blamibly have ministered to the 
flock of Christ, with humility, with 
quietness, and liberality ; and who 
have long enjoyed the full testimo- 
ny of all; these we must think it 
unjust to depose from their office. 
Nor would our crime be light, 
should we deprive of the Episco- 
pacy, those who without censure 
are presenting the sacred offerings 
to the Lord. Happy those Pres- 
byters, who, having finished their 
course, have obtained a glorious 
and blessed dissolution from things 
temporal, where they need no 
more fear, lest they should be dis- 
placed from the station appointed 
them.” 


Notwithstanding the somewhat 
fanciful and far fetched reference, 
in the foregoing extract, to the mi- 
raculous designation of Aaron and 
the tribe of Levi, to the priest- 
hood, among the Israelites ; yet it 
obviously shows us the writer’s 
view concerning the Christian min- 
istry ; that it was of divine ap- 
pointment ; and consists of three 
grades, Apostles, Bishops, and Dea- 
cons. Now though this Clemens 
may have been a bad reasoner, 
yet this does not prevent his being 
competent to testify to a matter of 
fact, before his eyes. And in an- 
other point of view, he was a most 
competent witness to the doctrine 
and practice of the Apostles ; being 
cotemporary with them, and no 
doubt having heard the living dis- 
courses of divers of them, he must 
have known their mind and inten- 

6 
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tion. As to the title of Bishop, all 
antiquity is unanimous, that out of 
modesty and respect for the inspir- 
ed Apostles, the highest grade of 
office in the Church dropped that 
venerated title, and were called 
Bishops, leaving to those of the 
second grade, who at firsi were so 
called, the title of Presbyter. This 
consideration sets Clemens at per- 
fect unity with all subsequent ages, 
concerning the government of the 
visible Christian Church. 


el 
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M. Lurwer on PREDESTINATION. 


It is frequently said that this 
celebrated Reformer, in the liter 
p rtof his life, changed his mind, 
on the intricete ind much disputed 
topic of Divine Predestination. 
However this may. have been, 
when he wrote the following ex- 
tract, it is manifest he was tnclin- 
ed, at least, to wave all discussion 
on this dificult subject. It is tr ins- 
lated from a Latin sermon of his, 
on the parable of the Labourers. 


‘*To the over curious, the last 
clanse of this parable, many are 
called, but few chosen, has become 
an abundant source of absurdity, 
and impious thoughts. Thus they 
say to themselves; those whom 
God hath elected will necessarily 
be saved: and on the other hand, 
those whom he hath not elected, 
whatever they may do, whatever 
piety they may exercise, they can- 
not avoid destruction, nor obtain 
galvation. I will not, therefore, 
oppose myself to necessity. If it 
is so destined that I shall be saved, 
I shall besaved. If otherwise, all 


my endeavours will be in vain. 


All may easily judge, what per- 
verseness and destruction of piety 
must be the consequence.of such 
thoughts. But on the festival of 
the Epiphany, in treating upon the 
words of Micah, we have suffi- 
ciently shown, that such thoughts 
are to be avonled, as we woul: the 
devil: and that we are to tike 
quite another wey in terching ond 
understanding the will of God ; to 
wit. that he isa heing of m yesty . 
and would have us let his predesti- 
nation alone. For these things 
cannot be understood: nor can 
we think about such high matters 
without scandal. Such thoughts 
will of necessity produce either 
desperation, or most dissolute im- 
piety und wickedness. But he who 
would seek the true woy to a know- 
ledge of God, and his will, must s@ 
walk, as to avo scandal, and pro- 
mote the increase of piety; as 
Christ has’ prescribed, when he 
savs, Vo one cometh to the Father, 
but by me. He therefore that de- 
sires to come togehe Father, and to 
a knowledge of his will, must first 
betake himself to Christ, that he 
may rightly know him, (namely) 
that he is the Son of God; and 
God is omnipotent. 

There are others, who thus in- 
terpret these words, many are call- 
ed. That is, God offers his grace 
tomany. But few are chosen ; that 
is, to few be actually communicates 
his grace, for few are saved. But 
this notion is very impious. For 
who would not supremely hate 


God, if he thought no otherwise of 


him, than that it was by fault of his 
will that we are not saved? Let 
then this interpretation be compar- 
ed with what has jast been sug- 
gested, in which the true know- 
ledge of Christ is laid at the 
foundation, and it will be altogether 
obvious, that it comes little short 
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of blasphemy against God. The 
truth of this saying, then, miy be 
thus stated ; Many, says Christ, 
are called. The preaching of the 
Gospel is universal and _ public, 
open to all who are disposed to 
receive it. And the will of God, 
in miking it thus common, ts that 
all should believe, and be saved. 
But whit is the result? Why, it 
immedisiely follows, few are cho- 
sen Thot ts, few so conduct, as 
to be acceptable in the sight of 
God. Some heir, and regard not. 
Some hear, ind yet do not consider 
it of import ince enough to put 
themselves to inv hazard on ac- 
count of their futh. Some heir; 
but regard more their riches ind 
plowures, than what they hear. 
T isis not igceptable to Got; and 
therefore they are rejected, as un- 
worthy of jhis kingdom. This 
Christ terms not to be elected ; be- 
cause not showing that piety which 
God approves. But they who are 
elected, are suchas live well pleas- 
ing to God, diligently hear the gos- 
pel, believe in Christ, manifest 
their faith by their good fruits, nor 
refuse to submit to any thing in his 
Cause. 

Such is the just view to be en- 
tertained on this subject ; nor does 
it offend men to their destruction ; 
but mikes them wise unto salva- 
tion. It becomes all to have a 
rizht understanding of things, if 
thev would plese God, and be 
elected. Let them avoid an evil 
conscience; let them not trans- 
gress the commands of God ; let 
them resist sin; let them sedulous- 
ly listen to the word of God ; stu- 
diously meditate upon it; pray for 
God’s Holy Spirit ; never neglect 
the care of his word; be always 
on the alert against the devil and 
his snires ; 


? 


God, aid, defence, and patient per- 


and ever implore of 


severance. Such turn out real 
Christians. On the contrary, they 
who think the will of God not to 
be, that all should be saved, either 
rush into desperation, or are re- 
laxed into careless impiety; and 
they then live in a manner, nothing 
different from the brutes that pe- 
rish, while they say to themselves, 
it is already decreed whether [ am 
to be saved or damned: why then 
should 1 undertake a superfluous 
labour? But this is not the way 
in which you are to begin. This 
message of God is proposed to you, 
that you listen to his word ; that 
you believe in Christ ; that he is 
your Saviour, who has made satis- 
fiction for your sins. This message 
you ire to observe, and if you find 
your faith werk, or none at all; 
implore Goi’s Holy Spirit. and 
doubt not. Christ is your Saviour ; 
your certain salv.ition, :f you trust 
in him; your sure coufisence, if 
you cast yourself upon him and his 
care.”’ 


ee 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
The way of peace and happiness. 


We need only turn our thoughts 
inward, and contemplate ourselves, 
to be convinced that man is a frail, 
dependent creature. Our health, 
our strength, our breath and life, 
are all in the hands of God, and 
without his sustaining power, we 
cannot exist for a moment. It is 
from his bounty, that we are sup- 
plied with all things needful to the 
body, and by his grace alone, are 
we enabled to regulate the far 
more important concerns of the 
soul 

Prayer is the appointed mean, 
through which our requests are te 
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be made known unto God. He, 
indeed, **‘ knoweth our necessities 
before we ask,”’ but it is his plea- 
sure, nevertheless, to be inquired 
of by his dependent creatures ; 
and the Christian can have no high- 
er privilege than that which is con- 
veyed in the promise of his Divine 
Master—** W hatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will 
give it you ;”’—** Ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be 
full.”’ 

In what language can the duty 
and benefits of prayer be more 
forcibly expressed, ~or what is 
there left us to desire, beyond that 
fulness of joy, which is here gra- 
ciously offered ! 

Happiness, however widely we 
may differ in the pursuit of it, is 
our ultimate aim : but how strange- 
ly are we bewildered in the mazes 
of folly and sin, and how misera- 
ble do we make ourselves, by for- 
saking the straight and narrow way 
marked out by infinite wisdom, to 
follow the ‘‘cunningly devised”’ 
schemes, suggested by the great 
adversary of souls ! 

There can be no permanent hap- 
piness without peace ; and the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who had 
experienced its value, assures us, 
that ‘*‘ The peace of God passeth 
all understanding.”” ‘Though like 
him, we can never comprehend 
the fulness of the treasure, while 
tabernacled in clay, yet we may 
possess it in a happy degree, if by 
‘‘ prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving,” we approach the 
throne of grace in deep penitence 
for past sins, and with a lively faith 
in God’s mercy through Christ. 
But how are we to attain this re- 
pentance and faith ’—they come 
not of themselves, but are the gift 
of God. Yes, verily, they are his 


free gift; and He, who knew his 


Father’s will, has instructed us how 
to obtain the precious boon—* Ask 
and ye shall receive ;’—*‘t What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you.” 
W hatever we ask of God, we must 
ask in prayer; for we have ne 
other means of communication with 
him. We gain ap acquaintance 
with our fellow mortals by associa- 
tion, and it is by continued inter- 
course that we become familiar. 
Our knowledge of God, must be 
derived from the revelation he has 
been pleased to make of himself; 
and it is only by a careful study of 
his holy word, and by frequent and 
earnest prayer for the aid of his 
spirit to enlighten our minds, and 
** guide us into all truth,’ that we 
can ever arrive at the happy re- 
sult of knowing his will, and ac- 
quire the habitual desire of yield- 
ing obecience to it. These are 
indeed high attainments—but let 
no one be discouraged, for they 
are within the reach of every per- 
severing Christian. 

It is through ‘‘ patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures,’’ and in 
answer to our prayers, that we 
may mark, learn, and inwardly di- 
gest them, that ‘the God of hope 
fills os with all joy and peace in 
believing.” I[t is, when we look 
through the great scheme of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, with the eye 
of faith, that the mercy and good- 
ness of God are unfolded to our 
view, and we delight to approach 
him as our reconciled Father. In 
full belief of his szllingness to save, 
our prayers are made unto him in 
that ‘*‘ confidence of a certain 
faith,’ which imparts a ‘‘ reasona- 


ble, religious, and holy hope’’ of 


acceptance—making them the most 
animating and comforting exercise 
of the soul. Let not the habitual 
sinner, who is restrained neither 
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by fear or love from provoking his 
Maker, delude himself with the 
hope that a transient prayer, the 
feverish impulse of momentary du- 
ration, is such as the Most High 
will bow down his ear to hear :— 
But, habitual and earnest supplica- 
tions for the grace of the Holy Spi- 
rit, offered up in the name of 
Christ, and in steadfast faith that 
his gracious promises will be ful- 
filled, will certainly assure our 
hearts of that unerring guidance, 
which will lead to peace on earth, 
and an unspeakable reward in 
Heaven. ‘Thus we shall be ena- 
bled to pass through the pilgrimage 
of this life, if net without tronble, 
yet free from that dismay of ap- 
proaching death and futurity, so 
terrifying to those who fear God 
only as the avenger of evil, and 
know not how to love himas a com- 
passionate Father. 

By maintaining an intimate com- 
munion with God, in the study of 
his holy word, in prayer and the 
use of the blessed sacrament, as the 
means of his own appointment, our 
souls will be elevated byasense of 
his favour, and we may go on our 
way rejoicing ; with trembling in- 
deed, lest we fall from our own 
steadfastness ; for humility, and not 
arrogance, is the surest test of our 
discipleship ;—but with a well 
grounded hope, that when it shall 
please him to call us from this life 
of trial, we shall for Christ’s sake, 
in whose merits alone we have 
trusted, be welcomed as faithful 
servants, and admitted into the joy 
of our Lord. L. 


—_— 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
‘A brief summary of the principles 
of Religion. 


Question. How many things are 
required of a Christian ? 


Answer. Two ;—knowledge and 
practice 

Q. Whatare we bound to know ? 

A. God and ourselves. 

Q. What must we know of God? 

A. What he is, and what he bath 
done. 

Q. What is God ? 

A. He is one almighty and infi- 
nite spirit, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. 

Q. What hath he done? 

A. He hath made all things, 
he governeth and preserveth all 
things,—and hath revealed his will 
to us in his word. 

Q. What more must be known 
concerning God and his actions ? 

A. That God the Son, Jesus 
Christ, took our nature upon him, 
died for our redemption, rose 
again, and now liveth gloriously in 
Heaven, making intercession for 
us. 

Q. What must we know of our- 
selves ? 

A. What we were, what weare, 
and what we shall be. 

Q. What were we ? 

A. We were made at first per- 
fect and happy, according to God’s 
image, in knowledge, in holiness, 
in righteousness. 

Q. What are we ? 

A. Ever since the fall of our 
first parents, we are all naturully 
the children of wrath, subject te 
misery and death ; but those whom 
God chooseth out to himself, are 
in part renewed through grace, 
and have the image of God ia part 
repaired in them. 

Q. What shall we be ? 


A. At the general resurrection of 


all flesh, those which were in part 
renewed here, shall be fully per- 
fected and glorified in body and 
soul: those which have lived and 
died in their sins, shall be judged 
to perpetual torments. 
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Thus much for our knowledge. 
Now for our practice. 

W hat is required of us ? 

A. Due obedience and service 
of God, both in our ordinary course 
of life, and also in the special ex- 
ercise of his worship. 

GQ. Whatis that obedience which 
is required of us, in the ordinary 
course of our life ? 

/. It is partly prescribed us by 
the law, and partly by the Gospel. 

Q. What doth the law require ? 

J. The law, contained in ten 
conmandments, enjoineth us all 
piey to God, and all justice and 
chirity to our neighbour. 

@. What doth the Gospel re- 
quiie ? 

A. Faith inthe Lord Jesus, with 
the fruit of it, repentance, as our 
only remedy for the breach of the 
law 

@ What is faith ? 

4. The affiance of the soul upon 
Chast Jesus, depending upon him 
alose for forgiveness and salvation. 

@. What is repentance ? 

Jd. An effectual breaking off our 
olc sins, with sorrow and detesta- 
tim, and an earnest purpose and 
enleavour of contrary obedience. 

“hus much of our obedience in 
the whole course of life. 

Q. What are the services re- 
quired more specially, in the im- 
medate exercise of God’s wor- 
ship ? : 

A. They are chiefly three: 
First, due hearing and reading the 
worc; secondly, receiving the sa- 
eraments ; thirdly, prayer 

Q. Which call you the word of 

God? 

A. The Holy Scriptures, con- 
tained in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

Q How many 
there? 

Jl. Two—Baptism, 
Lord’s Supper 


sacraments are 


and the 


Q. What is the use of baptism ? 

A. By water washing the body, 
to assure us that the blood of 
Christ, applied to the soul of every 
believer, cleanseth him from his 
sins. 

Q. What is the use of the Lord’s 
supper ? 

A. To be asign, aseal, a pledge 
unto us, of Christ Jesus given for 
us, and given to us. 

Q. What signifies the bread and 
wine ? 

A. The body and blood of 
Christ, broken and poured out for 
our redemption. 

Q. What is required of every 
receiver ? 

A. Upon pain of judgment, that 
he prepare himself by examina- 
tion. 

Q Whereof must a man exa- 
mine himself ? 

A. Whether he find in himself— 


first, competent knowledge; se- 
conily, a true (though weak) 


; unteigned repent- 
ance for his sins ; fourthly, chort- 
ty and readiness to forgive ; fiftily, 
an hungering desire to this sacra- 
ment; sixthly, a thankful heart 
for Christ and it. 

Q. What is prayer ? 

A. A calling upon God through 
Christ for a supply of all our wonts, 
and praising him for all his bless- 
ings. 

(Extracted from Bishop Hall’s Works.) 


We 


futh: thirdly, 





He, who would so live, as to 
render the present life most useful 
to himself ind others ; and, at the 
same time, to derive from it the 
greates' enjoyment it can afford, 
should think frequently of death, 
of departure hence, and of the life 
to come. 5. 
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Meditation. 47 


To the Editor of the Churchman’s Ma- 
Lazine,. 

Srr—lI send you a insertion in 
your propose! Mag.zine, the fol- 
lowing meditation, —om ted from 
my tuble-book, which ws once 
devoted to such savings of time as 
this, and to other short pieces, 
suggested by many of the daily oc- 
currences of life. Confidently may 
such as have p:ssed the middle 
stage of this journey of life, and 
know the worth of time from its 
loss, recommend this, or some si- 
milar mode of turning its fleeting 
moments to account ; for the differ- 
ent portions of our little span, as 
well as the scenes through which 
we must pass, with all the trials 
incident to tis state of being ;— 
** And ev'ry object of creation, 

Can furnish hiuts for contemplation.” 


MEDITATION. 


O my soul! Thou lamentest thy 
indevotion, and thy wanderings on 
the Lord’s day. In God’s house 
and presence, thou hast not this 
day experienced those consola- 
tions, which on former occasions 
were thine, in the worship of Je- 
hovah, and at his holy altar. Thou 
hadst then peculiar delight ‘ in the 
courts of the house of our God,’ 
and among his worshippers, where 
‘one day’ well spent, is better 
‘than a thousand,’ amidst the al- 
lurements of the world. Thou be- 
wailest, in this hour of depression, 
the absence of the blessed Com- 
forter, whom then thou didst be- 
lieve present with thee, to admi- 
nister the comforts of religion,— 
his own peculiar consolations,— 
and ‘ much joy in believing.’ But 
now, when thou criest, there is 
neither the voice of encourage- 
ment, nor ‘any to answer.’ In 
this moment of darkness and doubt, 


yet not of distrust, thy language is 
from the lips of thy suffering 
Saviour, when in the anguish of 
his soul he cried, ‘ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me !’ 
He was tempted like those he 
came to save, and 1s able to succour 
such as are tempied. Be not de- 
spondent, since thou reliest on 
his merits, not upon thine own 
strength. ‘Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul!’ ‘ Despise not 
the chastening of the Lord,’ who 
doubtless hideth his face a little, 
that he may try thee, ‘ as the sil- 
ver is tried.’ 

Perhups too the adversary was 
permitted, in all this, to have an 
advantage over thee, that it might 
be proved, whether thou wouldst 
rely at ill times unreservedly upon 
him, ‘ who ts mighty to save.’ ‘The 
tempter’ s artifices may have excit- 
ed those feelings, which before af- 
forded thee so much pleasure. He 
may have been permitted, there- 
by, to place thee upon the pinnacle 
of imaginary acceptance with God, 
from which he tempts thee now to 
cast thyself down ; that he may 
drive thee to despair, either by 
renouncing thy dependence upon 
the gracious Redeemer, or by 
presuming too much upon his good- 
ness. Depend not upon such feel- 
ings ; nor indeed upon any excite- 
ment, by which thou art highly 
exalted. They may be from the 
evil one, who is ever ‘seeking 
whom he may devour.’ They 
may be from nature, operating by 
a variety of causes to produce these 
effects. Or they may be from God, 
as thou didst believe, and still dost 
humbly hope, thine were. Seek, 
at all times, the pure delights of 
true religion, the «ids and conso- 
lations of the blessed Spirit of 
truth. Keep the way of God’s 
commandments diligently, and be- 
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seech him to enable thee to ‘try 
the spirits, whether they are of 
God.’ And if, at any time, thou 
exaltest thyself, upon the presump- 
tion of being more than others, in 
the favour of Heaven, ‘ take heed 
lest thou fall.’ When darkness 
comes upon thee, remember that 
still ‘the Lord is thy defence.’ 
Call to mind thy former ways. ‘ Be 
watchiul and strengthen the things 
that remain,’ yet unfinished, of 
thy good resolutions. Look back 
through the surrounding gloom, 
and discern wherein thy way was 
perverse before God;—wherefore 
thou hast reason to fear,—and how 
far thou mayest rejoice in hope. 

When thou didst experience pecu- 
liar satisfaction in the house of 
God, his presence went along with 
thee in the way of duty, to afford 
that * peace which the world can- 
not give.’ If the thoughts were 
then less wandering, or thy devo- 
tions purer than on other occa- 
sions ; it was because thy prepara- 
tion was better,—because thou 
hadst, by secret prayer, fitted thy- 
self more carefully for the solemn 
duties of that sacred place. Never 
wilt thou depart from the house of 
prayer without a blessing, but when 
thou hast appeared before the 
Lord empty,—destitute of those 
devout affections, which can set 
thy prayer forth ‘as the incense.’ 
* Where two or three are gathered 
in his name,’ his Holy Spirit will 
attend thee, unless thou hast griev- 
ed him by continual neglect; or 
unless thy want of repentance shall 
have rendered thee unfit to be the 
companion of that heavenly Guest, 
in ‘ the temple of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Let no day pass, without witness- 
ing thy humiliations, before the 
‘Father of mercies, and God of all 
comfort.’ Wrestle with the angel 


of the everlasting covenant, in 


Criticism. 


daily earnest supplication. Then, 
though he should sometimes wound 
by turning his face away, and with- 
drawing his presence from thee ; 
yet ‘in wrath will he remember 
mercy,’ and will not depart ’till he 
hath given thee his blessing. Az 


i 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Colossians iii. 8,9, 10. But now 
ye also put off all these ; anger, 
wrath, malice, blasphemy, Jilthy 
communication, out of 2 your mouth. 
Lie not one to another, seeing that 
ye have put off the old man with his 
deeds ; and have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge, after the image of him that 
created him.—T here i is in this pas- 
sage, a manifest error in the ren- 
dering. The verb Acodecde, can 
be found only in the imperative 
mood, here rendered by the indi- 
cative, now ye putoff Inthe next 
verse the imperative form is pre- 
served, as it should have been in 
both ; the sense being admonitory 
and declaratory, in neither. And 
in regard to the participles, having 
put off, and having put on; in the 
Greek, they are in the first indefi- 
nite tense ; and the idiom of that 
language admits of their being ren- 
dered into the present tense. Thus 
the passage will read :—NVow put 
ye off all those, anger,&c. Lie not 
one to another; putting off the old 
man, with his deeds, and putting on 
the new man. 


Matthew xx. 16. So the last shall 
be first, and the first last.—The 
Original here admits of a different 
rendering, more conformable to 
the import of the foregoing para- 
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Platon’s view of the Greek Church in Russia. 49 


ble ; The last shall be as the first, 
and the first as the last ; for the la- 
bourers, who went last into the 
vineyard, were made equal with 
those who went first. All were 
treated alike, and consequently the 
last were as the first, and the first 
as the last. 


Ephesians iy. 22. That ye put 
off, concerning the former conversa- 
tion, the old inan, which 1s corrupt, 
according to the deceitful lusts.— 
Here in the original, the prepos- 
tion Kara, with the accusative case, 
twice occurs ; the appropriate ren- 
dering of which, as every Greek 
scholar knows, is according to. 
And it seems the translators, wish- 
ing to aveid the recurrence of the 
same word, rendered it concern- 
ing ; asense not warranted by any 
Greek writer. To bear this ren- 
dering, the preposition should have 
been Ieps, with the genitive case. 
Let then the order of the members 
of the sentence be transposed, and 
the preposition be once rendered 
through, a sense which it will bear, 
and the meaning will be given en- 
tire, without any objection to. the 
phraseology ; that ye put off the 
old man, which is corrupt [through } 
deceitful lusts, according to the for- 
mer conversation. 


ie 
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Platon’s view of the Greek Church 


in Russia. 
OF BAPTISM. 


Baptism is a mystery, in which, 
by the washing of the body with 
water, the soul of the believer is 


washed from its sins by the blood of 
Christ. 


Tuis mystery was instituted by 
VOL. IV.—NO. 2. 


the Lord himself, in the command 
which he gave to his disciples :— 
‘“* Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,’ Mat. xxviii. 19, 
And it is administered in the fol- 
lowing manner: 1. The person 
who comes to be baptized, if an 
adult, ought to be properly in- 
structed in the faith of the Gospel. 
2. After having been thus instruct- 
ed, he shall renounce tbe devil, 
the world, and himself; for our 
Saviour saith, ‘** Whosoever will 
come after me, let him deny him- 
self. Mark viii. 34. 3. He shall 
be immersed in water, at the pro- 
nouncing of these words by the 
servant of Christ: The servant of 
God is baptized in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

These arg the visible signs ; and 
the invisible effects, which are 
only attained by faith, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. The person is washed from 
all his sins, by the blood of Christ ; 
that is, our Heavenly Father, for 
the sake of the merits of our Me- 
diator, pardoneth the sins of him 
who is baptized in faith. 

2. He is received into the di- 
vine covenant, that is, he enters 
into covenant with God, to devote 
his future life to his holy service ; 
for this is the signification of being 
baptized in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; and through this he re- 
ceives a right to the inheritance of 
eternal life. 

3. He is born again, according 
to the words of Christ, John iii. 5. 
that is, he receives new affections 
and spiritual powers ; namely, in 
the understanding, an enlighten- 
ed conception of God, of virtue, 
and of the real happiness of man ; 
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in the heart, the fear and love of 
God, and a strong conviction of the 
magnitude of that love, wherewith 
his heavenly Father hath loved 
him. 

Such are the power and effects 
of this:exalted Christian mystery, 
which if a man has not received, 
he has no hope of salvation ; not 
on account of his not having been 
plunged in water, but because he 
hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God ; for 
the words of the gospel remain un- 
alterable. John i. 5. Except a 
man be born of water, and of the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. 

In the baptism of infants, in place 
of their own faith, that of their pa- 
rents and sureties serves, and is 
effectual. 


i 


Extracts from Bishop Hall’s Medi- 


tations. 


‘“< Take away all that time, which 
is consumed in sleeping, dressing, 
feeding, talking, sporting ; of that 
little time there can remain not 
much more than nothing : yet the 
most seek pastimes to hasten it. 
Those who seek to mend the pace 
of time, spur a running horse. I 
had more need to redeem it with 
double care and labour, than to 
seek how to sell it for nothing.” 

‘* Each day is a new life, and an 
abridgment of the whole. I will 
so live, asif I counted every day 
my first and my last: as if I began 
to live but then, and should live no 
more afterwards.” 

‘‘ There is nothing here below 
but toiling, grieving, wishing, hop- 
ing, fearing, and weariness in all 
these. What fools are we, to be 
besotted with the love of our own 


trouble, and to hate our liberty and 
rest? The love of misery is much 
worse than misery itself. We 
must first pray that God would 
make us wise, before we can wish 
He would make us happy.” 

‘*A man that comes hungry to 
his meals, feeds heartily on the 
meat set before him, not regarding 
the metal or form of the platter, 
wherein it is served ; who after- 
wards, when his stomach is satis- 
fied, begins to play with the dish, or 
to read sentences on his trencher.”’ 

‘* The joy of a Christian in these 
worldly things is limited, and ever 
awed with fear of excess, but re- 
compensed abundantly with his 
spiritual mirth: whereas, the 
worldling gives the reins to the 
mind, and pours himself into plea- 
sure, fearing only that he shall not 
joy enough. He that is but half a 
Christian lives but miserably, for 
he neither enjoyeth God, nor the 
world: not God, because he hath 
not grace enough to make Him his 
own: not the world, because he 
hath some taste of grace; enough 
to show him the vanity and sin of 
his pleasures. So the sound Chris- 
tian hath his heaven above—the 
worldling here below—the unset- 
tled Christian no where.” =A. 


i cael 
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Reflections on the design and tend- 
ency of Religion. 


Many persons seem to mistake 
the design and tendency of reli- 
gion, and to regard it as calculated 
to diminish, if not to reb us of the 
enjoyments and satisfactions of the 
world,—while it renders us sub- 
ject to a gloomy and melancholy 
temper of mind. But is this the 
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design of Christianity ? Is the re- 
ligion of the gospel a system calcu- 
lated to render us incessantly 
gloomy? Does it tend to lessen 
our enjoyments and satisfactions ; 
or to deprive us of any gratifications, 
proper for rational and immortal 
beings? Certainly this is not the 
design and tendency of the religion 
of the gospel. No one who has 
read the New Testament with se- 
rious attention can form such an 
opinion. 

It is not the design or tendency 
of religion, to prevent our engag- 
ing in the lawful pursuits of the 
world, or to restrain us from the 
enjoyment of its innocent pleasures 
and satisfactions. 

The design and tendency of re- 
ligion have an immediate reference 
to our preparation for death, judg- 
ment and eternity. It is the design 
of revealed religion to acquaint us 
with the being, perfections and 
sovereignty of God ; with his infi- 
nite love in the offer of salvation 
to a sinful world ; with the way to 
life eternal ; with the principles of 
piety and virtue; and with that 
just retribution which awaits us in 
the world beyond the grave. It is 
also its design and tendency to 
guard us against temptations, and 
to restrain us from sin, as we min- 
gle in the busy scenes of life; to 
teach us the true value of all earth- 
ly enjoyments and possessions ; to 
incline us to set our affections on 
the happiness and glory of the 
other world ; to lead us into the 
paths of piety and holiness ; to the 
favour and blessing of God, and to 
those spiritual pleasures, which 
no disappointments or troubles of 
life can alloy, and which no vicis- 
situdes or calamities of the world 
can take from us—pleasures which, 
if not forfeited by our sinfulness, 
will support our souls in the hour 


of death, and accompany our spi- 
rit to the world beyond the grave. 
So far is it from being true, that 
the tendency of religion is to take 
from us the real enjoyments and 
satisfactions of life, that he who 
conscientiously believes and prac- 
tices the religion, which God 
has revealed from heaven, has 
more real happiness, as he passes 
through the various scenes of his 
earthly pilgrimage, than he whose 
desires, affections and hopes, are 
concentrated in earthly enjoy- 
ments and possessions—-enjoyments 
which are momentary and unsatis- 
fying, and possessions which are 
transient and precarious. 

The truly religious man, while 
he uses the world as not abusing tt, 
sets a just value upon its possess- 
ions and its pleasures, indulges in 
its lawful enjoyments and gratifi- 
cations, and mingles in all the va- 
rious scenes of life, with the con- 
stant fear and love of God; and 
therefore, for the most part, with- 
out sin. He experiences all the 
real satisfactions that the world can 
give, and at the same time possess- 
es that which is infinitely more im- 
portant, peace and tranquillity of 
mind, the comfort of the divine 
presence, and the favour and bless- 
ing of heaven. 

The truly religious man does 
not place his affections on the 
things of this world ; his mind is 
not absorbed in its cares, and he 
does not set an undue value on its 
pleasures and gratifications—For 
that religion, which is the rule of 
his faith, the guide of his conduct, 
and the comfort of his life, has 
taught him that all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life, is 
not of the Father; but ws of the 
world : And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof. &, 
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52 Revieto of Sermons by Bishop Hobart. 
REVIEW. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Review of Sermons on the Principal 
Events and Truths of Redemption, 
by Jounw H. Hopart, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New-York. 


Furtuer notice of this publica- 
tion was promised in our first num- 
ber; and we now, after due ex- 
amination, attempt to fulfil that 
promise. 

It is the opinion of many, that 
there is already a sufficient abun- 
dance of sermons in print. If so, 
to add to the stock is but encum- 
bering our book-stores, or.the stu- 
dies of our Theologians with use- 
less lumber. Whether this opinion 
be well or ill founded, it is mani- 
fest that whoever submits his pro- 
ductions, in this form, to the pub- 
lic eye, hazards his fame upon the 
decision of a prejudiced tribunal ; 
already determined not to examine. 
In this situation, he is tempted to 
go in quest of novelty, either in 
mutter or manner; with which to 
command attention. But, without 
intrenching upon divine truth, on 
a subject so abundantly canvassed 
as Theology, there is little room 
for novelty of matter. And if he 
rely upon novelty of manner, he 
is in danger of falling into quaint- 
ness of conception, or obscurity of 
expression. A clear view of the 
importance of the subjects discuss- 
ed, or a judicious choice of some 
striking singularity in the manner 
of treating them, can alone prevent 
these defects of style. 

We would not be understood, 
by these remarks, to insinuate that 
the sermons under consideration 
are wanting in correctness of either 
matter or manner: directly the 
reverse of this is the view, with 
which they have been introduced ; 
the more effectually to appreciate 
the merits of the work. They con- 
tain nothing new, in the doctrines 


they inculcate ; and therefore we 
have the more reason to acquiesce 
in their truth. The title of Ser- 
MONS ON THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF 
REDEMPTION, may seem to indicate 
something new, in the manner. 
But when the Discourses them- 
selves come to be examined. they 
are found to be nothing more than 
a course, adapted to the observa- 
ble days and seasons, for which the 
Protestant Episcopat Cuurcn, 
after the example of her mother, 
the Cuurcu oF Enc anv, has pro- 
vided appropriate services. And 
therefore, again, so much the bet- 
ter. Itisjust what should be expect- 
ed from the Ricat Reverenn Av- 
THoR. He has chosen the good 
old paths: those which were trod 
in primitive times, and by the Fa- 
thers of the RerormMaTION; as 
might be shown by reference to 
numerous examples. It is a course 
of preaching, which every clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church bolds himself bound to ob- 
serve. 


Notwithstanding these sermons 
thus follow a beaten track, yet we 
think they must be pronounced 
highly interesting to the common 
reader, the scholar, and critic ; 
and above all to the divine and 
clergyman, who wishes to qualify 
himself for usefulness in the pulpit, 
by the study of good models. And 
why should they not be interest- 
ing? Example, it is agreed on all 
hands, is the most efficacious mean 
of instruction. And it may be ask- 
ed, what is the Christian’s faith, 
but the belief of certain transac- 
tions and sayings, to be found in 
the life and character of the divine 
Saviour of men ?, From the cha- 
racter, offices, and actions of this 
Saviour, result certain doctrines, 
to be believed as true ; and cer- 
tain practical duties to be observ- 
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ed, as of divine obligation ; the 
worship and service of Almighty 
Gou, with love and good will to 
men. And can this faith be any 
way more effectually impressed 
upon our minds, more intimately 
incorporated into our lives and 
conversiutions, than by frequent- 
ly recurring to those interesting 
events, on which it ts founded :— 
the birth of Emanue,, God with 
us ;—his agony in the garden—his 
cruel sufferings on Mount Calvary 
—his death and. burial—his tri- 
umphast resurrection, and glorious 
ascension into heaven, with his in- 
termediate actions, from his cra- 
die,—the manger, to the rocky 
tomb ; so full ot love and good will 
to men ; so full of wisdom and in- 
struction ; so full of deeds display- 
Ins ois cisaracter and office, that 
be Was, and is, mighty to save all 
who come unio him, with contrite 
hearts, ang fuith unfeigned ; what 
are all these, but so many memen- 
tos, tencing to enliven that faith ; 
anu to prove that he was verily 
God manifest in the flesh; and 
therefore w orthy of all homage and 
love ; of all trust, confidence, and 
obedience ? And how should these 
historical facts, exhibited in the 
word of God, better produce their 
intended effect, than by times and 
seasons, commemorative of them ; 
enjoined upon the children of 
faith, to be observed ? 

There perhaps is not, and never 
was, a civil commuuity or nation, 
that has not instituted like observ- 
ances, to commemorate events, 
deemed by them to be public 
blessings ; to inspire gratitude to 
the authors of such blessings ; and 
to keep alive the love of country, 
and its laws and institutious. And 
considering the nature of men, 
it is agreed, on all hands, that in so 
doing, they have acted wisely. No 
good reason can then be given, 


why the Christian Church should 
not avail herself of the same means, 
to inspire her children with at- 
tachment to her doctrine and insti- 
tutions ; to preserve herself pure, 
and uncontaminated with error. It 
may indeed be contended, that 
these things are apt to degene- 
rate religion into a mere body, 
without a spirit. And this eve 
sober Protestant will admit they 
have done in the Romish Church ; 
from which he dissents, for this, 
among other more cogent reasons. 
At the same time, he is disposed to 
ask, is there no danger from the 
opposite extreme ? May not reli- 
gion be converted into a spirit, 
without a body, too evanescent to 
be grasped by such beings as men 
are. May it not thus lose its hold 
upon the human heart, and cease 
to be operative, leaving men to 
follow every fanciful wind of doc- 
trine, that may come in vogue? 
We are beings, consisting of soul 
and body : consequently a religion, 
adapted to our nature, must have a 
body and a soul : a body in the his- 
torical facts to be believed ; and a 
soul in the doctrines that result 
from those facts, and the conse- 
quent duties that are required. 
Truth and sound wisdom require, 
then, a midway between the two 
extremes ; which, it is justly the 
boast of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to have preserved, in her 
institution. In furtherance of the 
pious wish and design of the Church, 
the good Bishop wrote and preach- 
ed these Sermons to a highly re- 
spectable congregation, where, af- 
ter the example of primitive times, 
he has statedly ministered, ever 
since he has been in the Episcopal 
office ; and no doubt much to the 
edification of his hearers, to the 
confirmation of their faith, and the 
increase of their piety. 

The reasons of his publishing 
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them in England, are set forth by 
himself, in the preface. It was to 
remove an erroneous impression, 
which he found had been widely 
circulated in that country, concern- 
ing the clergy here, and himself in 
particular ; that they were desert- 
ing the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel, the doctrines of grace, and 
salvation by a Saviour, and had be- 
come mere formalists ; insisting 
only on the external order and gov- 
ernment of the Church. If any 
thing can remove impressions, so 
unfounded, from the minds of that 
enlightened people, these Sermons 
must have that effect. A Bishop, 
who stands pre-eminent among his 
brethren here, has given them a 
specimen of his ordinary preach- 
ing; and such a specimen as will, 
we are confident, be cordially echo- 
ed by the great body of the clergy, 
of every grade. Let these Ser- 
mons be read, and they will be 
found inculcating the doctrines of 
grace in every page. The British 
public, at least the pious part of 
them, will read, and be convinced 
they have been misinformed. True 
it is, we see in them the external 
order of the Church insisted on. 
And why ? Because it is, and ought 
to be considered as constituting a 
part, and no inconsiderable part, of 
the body, in which dwells the spi- 
rit of religion. The Church is of 
divine institution, with its sacra- 
ments and ordinances. Conse- 
quently, correct views on this sub- 
ject must tend to the increase of 
piety, love, reverence, and homage 
towards him, who was the founder, 
and is the head, now seated at the 
right hand of his Father in Heav- 
en. The Church, thus viewed, 

becomes an object worthy of deep 
attention. The sacraments are ap- 
proached with pious awe, as pledg- 
es of divine love and gocdness, in 
condescension to the infirmities of 


our fallen nature, and God is wor- 
shipped with fervent devotion, and 
humble praise. These are obvi- 
ously the views entertained by Bi- 
shop Hobart, in regard to the 
Church. And to the expression of 
them, the great body of the clergy 
will cheerfully respond their Amen. 
If this constitutes them Formalists, 
they are content to bear what is 
thought and intended to be a term 
of reproach. They are such For- 
malists, as they believe to be war- 
ranted by the word of God, and the 
purest ages of Christianity, both 
ancient and modern. 

The end of all preaching should 
be, to inform the understanding 
concerning the being and attributes 
of Almighty God, so far as he has 
seen fit to reveal them, in his holy 
word—the nature and character of 
his ordinary and extraordinary dis- 
pensations te the children of men— 
the nature of man himself; his 
powers and faculties ; what he can 
do for himself, and what aids he 
needs to fit and prepare him for 
his eternal destination; that he 
may see and enjoy God in a future 
world of glory. Having secured 
this point, the next thing is to per- 
snade ; to engage the heart and af- 
fections to a correspondent course 
of conduct-to alarm the conscience, 
by setting before men the terrors 
of the Lord, as well as his love and 
goodness. In short, the preacher 
should avail himself of the whole 
man, he should appeal to all his 
passions, his fears and his hopes, 
his joys and his sorrows, his love 
and his indignation; his honour 
and his shame ; and even his pride 
and sense of worth, his self-inter- 
est, and regard to present enjoy- 
ment ; all these should be enlisted 
in the service of that God, who im- 
planted them in the human breast ; 
all these, the preacher, who feels 
the weight of his responsibility, 
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and has an ardent love for the good 
of immortal souls, will labour to 
call into action. By the love of 
God, by the infinite condescension 
of the Divine Saviour, by the ho- 
liness and pureness of God, and by 
that immaculate blood which was 
shed for the sins of the world, he 
will entreat men to come and be 
saved. And the Author of the Ser- 
mons, now under consideration, 
made these points the pole-star to 
guide his course through a multi- 
tude of views of Christian Theolo- 
gy, which he has presented to the 
mind. Sometimes he deviates, for 
a short space, from this his guide ; 
but always in pursuit of some use- 
ful illustration ; to return again, 
like the magnetic needle, to the 
overbearing influence of his main 
object, the doctrines of grace and 
salvation by a Mediator. 

It has been already remarked, 
that these Sermons strictly corres- 
pond with their title. From some 
important event in the history of 
redemption, in much the greater 
part of them, some one or more 
fundamental doctrine is deduced, 
with its consequent duties. There 
is such a unity of design in the 
whole, and such a uniformity of 
plan in each, that the whole may 
be taken as a model of each ; and 
each as a model of the whole. So 
that if this general view of them be 
correct, the whole of them, in 
outline, exhibits the parts ; and the 
parts are severally a miniature of 
thewhole. And whoever possess- 
es the outline, as here given, on 
seeing the text of any one of them, 
might nearly anticipate what he is 
going to find in the body of the 
discourse. Notwithstanding this 
uniformity of design, the abundance 
and variety of matter to be found, 
in the sublime scheme of the gos- 
pel, keeps up attention, and deeply 
interests the feelings. 
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These discourses set up no for- 
mal claim to a system of Theology ; 
yet with some slight transposition 
of the parts, and in some instances 
incorporating two or three sermons 
into one, a system might be deduc- 
ed from them, on a new, interest- 
ing and useful plan; a plan that 
would encourage the study of The- 
ology, among.such as read, not 
from motives of piety, but for men- 
tal entertainment, or general im- 
provement : and thus subserve the 
cause of religion. 

Although our Author earnestly 
contends for the faith, once deliver- 
ed to the saints, yet we see nothing 
that can justly give offence to those 
who entertain different views from 
himself. There is nothing of the 
angry polemic to be seen. All is 
said in the spirit of meekness, and 
with a Christian temper of forbear- 
ance and condescension to the in- 
firmities and mistakes of fallible 
men. Remembering his ordina- 
tion vows, to drive away from the 
Church all erroneous and strange 
doctrines, it was bis duty sometimes 
to advert to matters of controver- 
sy. The clergyman, remembering 
that he is set for the defence and 
propagation of the truth, and that 
from his lips the people are to seek 
knowledge, cannot consistently 
shrink from controversy : to do so 
would be lowering himself to that 
squeamish liberality, which would 
make no distinction between truth 
and falsehood ; between the dic- 
tates of the divine oracles, and the 
supposed philosophy of the world: 
which would have us think it a mat- 
ter of utter indifference, what we 
believe, any thing or nothing. But 
our Author has not so learned 
Christ. He believes there is a 
standard of divine truth, in the 
word of God. This he has faith- 
fully laboured to elicit. And if, in 
so doing, he has opposed the con- 
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ceptions of some professing the 
gospel of peace and love, he has 
done so because he deemed it his 
duty ; because a regard to truth, 
wherever to be found, whether 
from the reports of reason, or the 
dictates of higher authority, should 
be sacred. Worldly philosophy 
itself says so. Much more then 
that wisdom which comes «from 
God, and which of course has a 
right to say to the human mind, 
thus far shalt thou come, and no 
further, in thy speculations con- 
cerning truth and error, in divine 
things. In the rich abundance pre- 
sented by the sublime scheme of 
the gospel, there is ordinarily room 
enough for discussion, without in- 
termeddling with controversy. But 
whoever takes a comprehensive 
view of the whole ground, must 
see, that so long as men are men, 
it is sometimes unavoidable : and 
we have only to see that it be con- 
ducted with good temper and mo- 
deration ; after careful research, 
and reliance on divine grace, to 
enlighten the mind in the know- 
ledge of the truth, as it is in Jesus. 

The very frequent citation from 
the Scriptures may, by some, be 
thought a blemish in these Sermons. 
But may it not well be asked, from 
what fund does the divine draw his 
supplies, but the Bible? And if 
from thence, why should he not 
take them unadulterated by a mix- 
ture of mere human composition 
and phraseology ? With how much 
more force do his sentiments come, 
when he can say, Thus saith the 
Lord? Does he want to enforce 
his arguments, effectually to defeat 


the enemies of truth, he can here’ 


find weapons well tempered, from 
the armory of God. Does he wish 
to alarm the conscience of the 
guilty hardened sinner, here he 
can’ cause to roll the thunder of 
divine vengeance. On the other 
hand, does he desire to animate 


the hopes, and strengthen the 
hands of genuine piety, hence he 
can speak the soft whispers, he 
can murmur the gentle gales of di- 
vine mercy;:for *‘God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Does 
he !-bour to illustrate traths of in- 
finite moment to sinful man, let 
him open his Bible ; the sun shiues 
in splendour, illuminating every 
corner of the soul, darkened and 
obscured by sinful nature. And 
from what fountain shall he drink, 
to refresh and invigorate his own 
mind, but the fountain of truth, 
that is opened in the Scriptures ? 
Does he wish for lucid argument ; 
itis here. Does he seek for bold 
figures and ornaments of style ; 
they are no where else to be found, 
in half the perfection as in the Bi- 
ble. Does he look for sublimity 
of thought, and energy of express- 
ion; here he must look, or he 
will look amiss; be will desert 
fire and pathos, for coldness and 
insipidity. Does he look for the 
gentle and calm flow of. thought ; 
itis here. Does he seek the ten- 
der and elegiac strain; it is not 
wanting. In short, every kind of 
style, from the simplest, to the 
most sublime and elevated, is to be 
found in the Bible; ard conse- 
quently, he who would be an in- 
teresting preacher, even if he had 
no motives of piety urging him to 
it, should give his nights and days 
to the study of his Bible ; and what 
he thus should study, would irre- 
sistibly force itself upon his mind, 
when seating himself for the com- 
position of asermon. This seems 
obviously to have been the case 
with the writer of the Sermons un- 
der view. Hence they are abun- 


dantly enriched with Scripture 
quotations. 
(To be continued.) 
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Poetry. 


POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ODE TO MAY. 


Now blithsome May with flow’rets 
deck’d invites, 
In musing contemplation’s calm retreats, 
To taste the hallow d pure delights 
That smooth the troubled sea of human 
woes ; 
Where conscious virtue clear, and faith 
divine, > 
The passions lull to sweet repove. 


On yonder sun-bright landscape’s 

southern lee, 

See grazing flocks and herds, at careless 
ease ; 

Where frisking lambs in jocund glee, 

With mute acclaim, their social homage 
bring 

To him whose hand leads round the va- 
ry'd year, 

And to his untold goodness sing. 


Ye feather’d songsters of the leafy 

grove, 

In sweet accordant praise, your voices 
tune, 

As blithe, on buoyant wing you rove; 

Make glad the echoing hill and laughing 
dale, 

And teach the listening tribes of men, by 
faith, 

A future endless spring to hail. 


The horizontal moon, with glimmer- 

ing light, 

Broad streaks the dimpled stream, or 
smoother lake, 

Dispelling round the dusky night. 

The cheerful bird of eve now swells her 
notes, 

Greeting the soften’d breeze; while 
through the air, 

In grateful <ong, wild echo floats. 


The full bloom’d orchard breathes 

profuse its praise, 

Made vocal by the frugal bee, that sips, 

An sips again, as round he plays, 

Rifling, with harmless trunk, the open- 
ing flowers. 

So virtue guileless tastes the passing 
good, 

Aud treasures sweets for distant hours. 


Now swarming insects cloud the early 
sun, 
Or dance and revel in his western ray ; 
Yet e’er to-morrow’s course shall run, 
Their narrow rounded span of time is 
o'er : 
VOL. IV.—No. 2, 


See pictur’d here, frail man, thy ehort- 
eu'd life; 
And dream of lasting joys no more. 





For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


“ Redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil."—St Paul. 


TIME speeds his rapid flight, 

Nor will his moments stay ; 

He'll bring us soon to endless night, 
Or tothe realms of day. 


To youth he gives a space, 

For mirth and thoughtless joys, 
Or for a useful growth in grace, 
Surpassing earthly toys. 


He lends to riper years, 

Some days of toil and gains; 

Old age he marks with whiten’d hairs, 
Aud lengtheus out its pains, 


Yet, let him speed, or stay; 

The soul that’s filld with grace, 
And grows in virtue ey’ry day, 
Shall see the Saviour’s face. S. 





A MISSIONARY HYMN. 


FAR iv our western solitudes, 
By gloomy lake, by lonely stream, 
On desert plain, in desert woods, 
They mourn; and Zion is their 
theme—— 


** Zion, alas, is far away, 

And far its beauteous tow’ring spires ; 
No temple cheers our solemn day, 

No altar burns with hallow’d fires: 


‘Our harps, that once with joy we 
strung, 
When Zion heard their symphonies, 
Neglected, tuneless, long have hung, 
In silence, on the silent trees : 


“ Ah, how shall Zion’s aliens sing, 
Or touch their harps with cheerfuj 
hands? 
Shall anthems to the holy King 
Be sung in yet unhallow’d lands?”=- 


© God of Salem's happy seat, 
[ts shrines and altars still extend, 
Till they adorn and consecrate 
Our desert to its utmost end. 


The desert then shall smile and bloom; 
And aliens, to thy realm restor’d, 
Shall wake their harps, their hymas re- 
sume, 
To praise, with us, our common Lord. 
Christian dournal. 
8 
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Happ, a dramatic poem, by James 
Hillbouse, author of Percy’s Mask; 
Bliss and White, New-York. The 
subject of this poem is taken from the 
Scriptures,—the rebellion of Absalom. 

There has lately appeared a new pe- 
riodical publication, in weekly num- 
bers, 16 pages each, entitled American 
Mechanic’s Magazine; containing se- 
lections from the most valuable foreign 
journals, as well as useful original mat- 
ter: conducted by associated Mechan- 
ics. Printed by James V. Seaman, 
New-York. 

A Sermon preached on the first Sun- 
day in January 1825, by Rev. B. H. 
Ilickox, of St. John’s Church, Canan- 
daigua. 

A Report of the committee of the 
legislature of Ohio, on the subject of 
Common Schools. This report takes a 
general view of the systems of common 
school instruction adopted in the seve- 
ral states, and enters into some valua- 
ble details on the subject. After re- 
marking that ‘‘ the intelligence, virtue 
and moral energies of a people, depend 
almost entirely upon the mode and de- 
gree of their education,—that the per- 
manent existence of a free government, 
absolutely depends upon the general 
intelligence and virtue of the people,— 
that the citizen ought to be able to 
comprehend the genius of the institu- 
tiops under which he lives, and clearly 
to understand his rights and duties,— 
that it has been ingrafted into our pub- 
lic institutions. as the first maxim in 
our political creed, that education is 
the souland vital principle of a repub- 
lic,—and that the framers of our free 
and happy institutions have established 
therm upon the basis of the general in- 
telligence of the people, and have in- 
terwoven this self-preserving principle 
in the foundations of our government ;” 
the report mentions the fact, that most 
of the state constitutions provide that 
schools shall be established at the pub- 
lic expense, and that the constitution of 
QOhic ordains, that Schools and the 
means of instruction, shall for ever be 
encouraged by legislative provision. 
The establishment of the system of free 
schools originated with our first ances- 
tors. As early as 1647, the colony of 


Massachusetts established such schools, 
and imposed a general tax for their 
support. New-Haven soon adopted 
the same system; and in a few years 
that system, which is now prized as one 
of the dearest and best privileges, pre- 
vailed throughout New-England. In 
Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, New- 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. free 
schools have been liberally supported, 
by taxes imposed by the people them- 
selves in town meetings, generally about 
one ceat on the dollar, and sufficient to 
defray the expenses of a school six 
months in the year. These schools are 
placed in convenient districts, and un- 
der the superintendance of a committee 
appointed by the town, and are open 
and free to all ranks and classes, with- 
out distinction. New-York had in 1823 
a school fund of $183,000, which is in- 
creasing from the sale of public lands. 
Including this sum, the amount raised 
annually by taxes for the support of 
schools, is more than $1,500,000. 
South Carolina is divided into school 
districts, corresponding with the elect- 
ion districts of members of Congress : 
to each district $3000 is annually ap- 
propriated. Louisiana has a most li- 
beral provision for the support of 
schools—an annual appropriation being 
made in each parish of $1800. Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina have esta- 
blished schools exclusively for the 
poor; ‘*thus separating them from the 
rest of the community, as an inferior 
cast.” The report gives a decided pre- 
ference to the system of free schools, as 
most consonant to the principles of our 
constitution. ‘It places the children 
of the rich and poor upon a level, and 
counteracts that inequality which birth 
and fortune would otherwise produce. 
When the rich and poor have equal 
opportunities, the only superiority 
which can exist will arise from mental 
competition. In this truly republican 
mode of education, the children of all 
ranks and classes meet together, and 
contend upon a fuoting of perfect equal- 
ity, for the only true and honourable 
distinctions, which ought ever to be 
couptenanced among freemen.” ‘The 
report urges the adoption by the legis- 
lature of the system of free schools, by 
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very powerful reasons ; and it is proba- 
ble that the system, which has been 
found so salutary in the New-England 
states, will be soon carried into effect 
in that state. 

New-JersEY Schoo. Funn.—The 
foundation of this fund was laid in 1817. 
It now amounts to $150,127; and the 
yearly interest and dividends is $10, 
$26. 

Bliss & White, of New-York, pro- 
pose publishing, by subscription, *‘ The 
Collateral Bible, or a Key tothe Holy 
Scriptures, in which all the correspond- 
ing texts are brought together into one 
view, and arranged in an easy and fa- 
miliar manner.” It will be published 
in five quarto volumes of 800 pages 
each, at $7 a volume. The text will 
be printed with a large type, and the 
collateral verses with a smaller one. 
The work is to be compiled by Wil- 
liam M’Corkle. 

A Greek Grammar of the New Tes- 
tament, translated from the German of 
George Benedict Winer. Professor of 
Theology at Erlangen ; by Moses Stu- 
art, Professor of sacred literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and 
Edward Robinson, Assistant Instructor 
in the same department. A work of 
this kind must be of great importance 
to students in Theology. This gram- 
mar supposes the student to be already 
acquainted with the general structure 
of the Greek language, and it is there- 
fore designed to assist him in obtaining 
a knowledge of the peculiarities in the 
phraseology of the New Testament 
writers, which originated from the cor- 
ruption of the Greek language, and the 
introduction of the national idiom of 
the Jews. 

CoLLeGce or WiiirAM & Mary.— 
It is in contemplation te change the 
site of the College of William and Ma- 
ry in Virginia. The present funds of 
the college are estimated at $132,161. 
From 1786 to 1823, the average num- 
ber of students was 42. The present 
number is 18. At its establishment, it 
was placed in the heart of the popula- 
tion of Virginia. The evolutions of so- 
ciety, say the committee of the legisla- 
ture, have thinned the population of 
this part of Virginia; while that of the 
middle and western parts of the state 
has become more dense. 


University or Viretn1A.—On the 
first of March, the regular course of in- 
struction commenced in this institution. 
For the present there are to be eight 
professorships: viz.—1. Oriental Lan- 
guages; 2. Modern Laoguages; 3. 
Mathematics ; 4. Natural Philosophy ; 
5. Natural History; 6. Anatomy and 
Medicine; 7. Morai Philosophy; 8. 
Law. The professors are to occupy, 
rent-free, the pavilions. Every stu- 
dent is at liberty to attend such pro- 
fessors as he pleases. The fees are 
established for the term of ten months 
and a half, from February 1. to Decem- 
ber 15. viz: for board, te the keepers 
of the hotels, $100; to the university, 
for dormitories, and the use of the pub- 
lic buildings, $23; to the professors, 
$50, if only one be attended, $60, if 
two, and $75, if three. Dormitories 
are provided for 218 studenis. This 
institution has been established under 
the auspices of Mr. Jefferson, upon the 
model of the German universities, with 
ample endowments from the state. 

GeneEvA CoLLeGe.—This college, 
which is to be under the direction of 
Episcopalians, has more than $60,000 
productive funds. It is expected that 
the state of New-York will make an 
appropriation of money for the erectiou 
of suitable college buildings. Abn es- 
tablishment similar to the FELLENBURG 
Scnoor in Switzerland, is to be cen- 
nected with this college. 

Historical Notices of St. Jobkn’s 
Church, Elizabeth-Town, New-Jer- 
sey—Contained ina discourse deliver 
ed in said church, November 2ist, 
1824. By John C. Rudd, Rector of 
the same. 

Poems, by John Turvill Adams. 
Published by A. H. Maltby & Co. 
New-Haven. 

Poems, by John G. C. Brainard. 
Published by Bliss & White, N. York. 

Biography of the Signers to the De- 
claration of Independence ; vol. 5. 

From the press of T. & J. Swords. 

The State of the Departed, set forth 
in a funeral address, delivered at the 
interment of the Right Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of New- 
York, and Rector of Trinity Church in 
the city of New-York, on Friday, the 
first day of March 1916, in Trinity 
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Church, in the city of New-York; and 
a Dissertation on the same subject. By 
John Henry Hobart, D. D. Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
state of New-York. 3d edition. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, D. D. 
first President of King’s College, New- 
York. By T. B. Chandler, D. D. with 
an Appendix and Preface, by the Right 
Rev. J. H. Hobart, D. D. London. 

A plea for Religious Charity Schools. 
A sermon preached in Trinity Church, 
and St. Paul’s, and St. John’s Chapels, 
New- York. for the benefit of the New- 
York Episcopal Charity School. By 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk, A. M. an as- 
sistant minister of Trinity Church, 
New-York ; and Professor of the-Na- 
ture, Ministry, and Polity of the 
Church, in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 

An Address, delivered before the 
trustees, professors, and students of the 
General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, on occasion of the open- 
ing of the said seminary after vacation, 


November 1, 1824. By Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk, A. M. Professor of the 
Nature, Ministry, and Polity of the 
Church. 
In Press—by T. & J. Swords. 

The Constitution and Canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, as set forth, altered, and 
amended, from the organization of said 
Church in 1789, to the close of the 
General Convention in 1823. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

The following resolution was adopted by 

the Convention of South Carolina 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Gadsden, 
Resolved, that the Convention of this 
Diocess have witnessed with satisfac- 
tion, the successful result which has 
attended the efforts of their brethren of 
the Diocese of Connecticut, in the es- 
tablishment of an Episcopal College in 
the city of Hartford; and do hereby 
recommend said college to Episcopa- 
lians, as affording an opportunity of edu- 
cating their sons under the direction of 
members of their own Church. and 
under the happy influences of her in- 
stitutions and liturgy. 


> <r 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Pope bas lately issued an Edict 
for the conversion of the Jews, of which 
the following is an extract :—* In order 
the better to spread the light of the 
gospel among the Israelites, the mea- 
sures taken during the time of Pope 
Clement VIII. to compel Jews to at- 
tend Catholic sermons, and which was 
only interrupted by the recent politica! 
events to which Italy has been a prey, 
are re-established from the date of Ist 
March last.” The Edict afterwards 
orders “* three hundred Jews to attend 
sermon every Saturday evening ; and 
that, according to their turn, there 
shall be amongst them 100 individuals, 
aged from 12 to 13 years, and 50 girls, 
and women of the same age. Each 
time that a Jew misses sermon when it 
is his turn to attend, he shall pay a 
fine of 5 paoli; no excuse will be ad- 
mitted; if the oldest Jews do not de- 
nounce the defaulters, they shall be 
fined 30 scudi.” 

The students of the General Theo- 


logical Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, have organized a 
** Society of Inquiry respecting tie ad- 
vancement of Christianity,” and in an 
interesting address to the members of 
the Episcopal Church, and a report of 
their committee of correspondence, 
have given a view of the objects and 
present prospects of the society, with 
an account of the progress which it has 
made. 

The following extracts are made 
from the address :— 

“It is a truth evident to all who re- 
flect upon the existing situation of the 
©harch, that the only effectual] means 
of extending her influence through the 
interior of our country, must be by 
missionary exertions. The advantages 
which might accrue from an accurate 
knowledge of her exigencies, where 
aid was most needed, and where it 
might most effectually be afforded, had 
for some time engaged the attention of 
the students. The Seminary being at 
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length permanently established, and 
having so successfully commenced its 
operations, it was imagined that a soci- 
ety of this nature, formed in an institu- 
tion to which the attention of Episcopa- 
lians would naturally be directed, 
must, without doubt, be attended with 
peculiar advantages for acquiring all 
the information possible relative to the 
important ends proposed. Those facts 
which now lie scattered through the 
Journals of the different Conventions, 
and through various periodical publi- 
cations, (some of which are not gene- 
rally circulated,) will here be concen- 
trated, as it were, into one focus, and 
that too, where the knowledge of them 
will be attended with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage—in the nursery of the 
Church, where those, who may be pe- 
culiarly styled her sons, are now la- 
bouring to fit themselves for their high 
vocation, and panting for the moment 
when they shall go forth as her champi- 
ons, and repay in some degree the fa- 
vours they are now receiving from the 
protecting hand of her who is at once 
their * presidium et dulce decus”— 
their guardian and their pride. 

‘‘ There are those in the Seminary, 
who look forward with anxious eager- 
ness to the time, when they shall go 
forth to build up the waste places of 
Zion, to make straight in the desert the 
pathway of our Gop :—to such it may 
easily be imagined how valuable this 
information is likely to prove. 

‘* The Society extends its views to 
inquiries respecting the moral and re- 
ligious improvement of mankind gene- 
rally, and the most effectual means of 
advancing the Christian cause; not 
reasoning from crude and often vision- 
ary theories, but deducing from the 
facts continually preseuted to the Soci- 
ety, sound and rational conclusions of 
immediate and practical utility.” 

_In pursuance of the design of the so- 
ciety, correspondence had been com- 
menced with secretaries of Conven- 
tions, and societies connected with the 
Church. The Editors of periodical 
works, favourable to the Church, had 
been requested to furnish copies of 
their publications. The address closes 
with the following appeal to the indi- 
vidual members of our communion to 
aid in promoting the objects of the soci- 


ety ; from which we extract the follow- 
ing :— 

** The Church has always been con- 
spicuous for the wealth and general in- 
formation of her laity :—she 1s now be- 
coming conspicuous for better things— 
for the application of that wealth and 
information, by a few noble spirited in- 
dividuals, to the most elevated and 
holy purposes. To such we would 
more particularly address ourselves ; 
not for pecuniary aid—the immediate 
objects of the society are necessarily 
unconnected with any views of that 
nature :—but in their daily walks 
through life a thousand things may 
meet their view, a thousand ideas may 
occur to their minds, which, if duly im- 
proved, might be of lasting benefit to 
the world. It is the intention of the 
Society to publish, from time to time, 
such essays of its members, and such 
letters of its correspondents, as may be 
deemed advisable. It were needless 
to say how gratifying to the members, 
and how conducive to the objects of 
the Society it would prove, to have it 
in their power to embody in these pub- 
lications the views, not only of the 
clergy, but also of those intelligent and 
pious laymen, who are the ornament 
and support of their Church. It may 
not be a trifling inducement to such to 
reflect, that they will be lending their 
assistance to one of the many instru- 
ments of human improvement, which 
(blessed be God!) are in such active 
operation in our day; that they will be 
placing this instrument in the hands of 
those who are best calculated to wield 
it; who are even now preparing to go 
forth to the dissemination of the glori- 
ous Gospel of the Redeemer, bearing 
in its train civilization, philanthropy, 
every virtue which can dignify man, 
and bring him near his God.” 





Abstract of the Journal of the Conven- 
tion of the Diocese of S. Carolina. 
The number of clergymen in this 

Diocese is 40, and of the organized 

congregations, 39. The Convention 

was held on the 16th, 17th and 18th of 

February. It was composed of the 

Bishop, 20 of the Clergy, and delegates 

from 13 parishes.—In 19 parishes, the 

number of communicants is 1751, and 
the number of baptisms in 20 parishes 
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352. This Convention has ever mani- 
fested a very deep interest in the prus- 
perity of the General Theological Se- 
minary. Their standing committee 
have been authorized to address letters 
to the ministers and vestries of the sev- 
eral parishes, respecting the collections 
recommended to be made for that in- 
titution, and the Convention, as usual, 
appointed a committee on the subject 
of its interests in that state. This com- 
mittee made a report, from which we 
make the following extracts :— 

“The Committee of the General 
Theological Seminary, believing that it 
must be interesting to all the friends 
of the Church, to mark the progress of 
this valuable institution, and that it 
may be useful to encourage the reason- 
able solicitude which is entertained on 
this subject, would respectfully submit 
to the Convention, such particulars as 
they have been able to collect. 

‘¢We understand, that there are at 
present 28 Students at the Seminary, 
two of them from this Diocese. In the 
last report of the faculty, after remark- 
ing, ‘ that the number of pupils is small, 
compared with the whole number of 
candidates,’ and expressing their ‘ re- 
gret, that the want of pecuniary aid 
obliges so many to content themselves 
with a private education;’ they say 
that ‘ they hope it will not be consider- 
ed indecorous, if they suggest the great 
benefit which would accrue to the 
cause of religion, and of our Church, 
if the larger and more wealthy of our 
congregations were to support une Stu- 
dent annually atthe Seminary. They 
hope too, that experience will justify 
them in expressing the opinion, that to 
extend the term of candidateship from 
one year, as now required by the ca- 
nons, to three, would promote, in a 
very high degree, the interests of the 
Seminary. For it is a fact, that but 
few young men can be induced tospend 
three years in the Seminary, if there is 
a probability of their receiving orders 
after a shorter term of probation; and 
hence it is that our first classes, and our 
second, at the close of the second ses- 
sion, are so small.’ 

‘“* We have the great satisfaction to 
report, that the Bishop Dehon Scholar- 
ship, founded by the Ladies of this Di- 
ocese, in testimony at once of their at- 


tachment to a revered name, and to that 
Church which he loved, is now in a 
condition to be immediately useful. 
The amount invested for this fund is 
$3025. 

**Conformably to the resolution, 
passed last year by the Convention, the 
Parishes, in which sermons had never 
beeagpreached in aid of the Seminary, 
were addressed on that.subject, reports 
from which have just been submitted 
to the Convention, and are not in pos- 
session of the Committee. 

** As the object of the sermons is to 
excite an interest in favour of the Se- 
minary, as well as to precede a collec- 
tion, we recommend, that the sermons 
should be preached, to be tollowed by 
collections, as soon as convenient, in 
those parishes in which they have not 
yet been, with a view of diffusing in- 
formation as to the intentions of the 
Church, in relation to the object, and 
as to the present situation of the Semi- 
nary; and that the Standing Commit- 
tee be requested to address the mini- 
sters and vestries on the subject. 

** We also would recommend, that 
the Candidates for Holy Orders in 
this Diocese, should not * without great 
cause and necessity’ pursue their stu- 
dies at any other place than the Semi- 
nary, and we would ask leave to ex- 
press a wish, that those Candidates who 
might be hindered by their circumstan- 
ces, should be assisted wit!) a loan, by 
the pious liberality of their respective 
Congregations. 

Lastly, we recommend, that there 
be instituted, under the direction of 
this Convention, a scholarship to be 
called the * Bishop Bowen Scholar- 
ship ;? and that, for carrying this pur- 
pose into effect, a person shall be ap- 
pointed in each Parish, who shall act 
in the recess of the Convention, and 
report to the next meeting.” 

A resolution was adopted, recom- 
mending the Gospel Messenger to the 
patronage of Ep®copalians in this Dio- 
cese. 

A Committee was appointed, to in- 
quire into the state of property belong- 
ing to the Episcopal Church, in parish- 
es where there are no vestries, and to 
adopt measures to secure the possession 
of thesame. And at the suggestion of 
the Convention, the board of trustees 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the advancement of Christianity in 
South Carolina, have been empowered 
by an act of the legislature to hold such 
property in trust. Exertions are mak- 
ing in this Diocese, to establish a per- 
manent and a common fund for the Bi- 
shop, which is held in trust by the 
Protestant Episcopal Society. The 
permanent fund’ amounts to several 
thousand dollars. The receipts the 
last year amounted to $1119 32. 





Abstract of the Journal of the Conven- 
tion of the Diocese of New-York. — 
The number of the clergy in this 

Diocese is 99, and of congregations, 

139. The number of Missionaries em- 

ployed is 21, each of whom receives 

$125 from the Committee of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, for propagat- 
ing the Gospel in the state of N. York. 

We may make, at some future period, 

extracts from reports of the Missiona- 

ries, laid before the Convention. The 
fund for the support of the Episcopate 
in this Diocese amounts to $28,574. 

The receipts into the Diocesan fund 

were $565. The total number of com- 

municants reported from 64 parishes, 
is 4946—(being an increase of about 

500 since the last report ;) and of bap- 

tisms from 76 parishes is 1501. 


Leiter from Bishop Hobart to the Cler- 
gy and Laity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church,in the State of N. York. 

London, Sept. 14, 1824. 

My Brethren of the Clergy and Laity, 

I am truly grateful for the express- 
ions of confidence and affection con- 
tained in the resolution of the last Con- 
vention, a copy of which was transmit- 
ted to me by the Secretary. Were I 
to consult my own feelings, I should 
immediately leave this country, in or- 
der to enjoy the high satisfaction of 
meeting my brethren of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Convention whom I now 
address. But the state of my health 
does not justify the expectation that I 
should be able to discharge the duties 
of my congregations, and of the Dio- 
cese. It would therefere seem incum- 
bent on me to make the experiment of 
a longer residence abroad. May I then 
hope for your indulgence under my 
protracted absence, and for a continu- 
ed interest in your prayers. 


That the Divine Head of the Church 
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may preside over your proceedings, 
and that you, my brethren of the Cler- 
gy and Laity, may individually enjoy 
the protection and favour of Almighty 
God, is the prayer of 

Your faithful friend, and affectionate 
diocesan, JOHN H. HOBART. 

THE AN3WER. 

The Committee to whom was refer- 
red the Bishop’s Letter, proposed the 
following preamble and resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas a letter addressed to this 
Convention by their Bishop, has been 
communicated to them, declaring his 
gratitude for the expressions of confi- 
dence and affection contained in a re- 
solution of the Convention of 1823, and 
his anxious desire again to meet his 
brethren of the Clergy and Laity, and 
his disappointment at being prevented, 
by the state of his health, from doing so 
at this time, and askiog“a continued in- 
terest in our pravers ; 

Therefore, Resolved, that the re- 
ceipt of this letter be, and the same 
hereby is, respectfully and gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Resolved, that this Convention, gra- 
tified by the assurance contained in 
the above mentioned letter, that the 
expression of affection and respect, 
transmitted by the last Convention to 
our Diocesan, was received by him 
with corresponding feelings, do here- 


by, for themselves, and in the name of 


this Diocese at large, tender to him the 
assurance of their andiminished confi- 
dence and attachment. 

Resolved, that, while the members 
of this Convention sensibly feel the dis- 
appointment of being obliged to meet 
again, without the satisfaction of act- 
ing under the personal superintend- 
ence of their Right Rev. Father in God, 
and deeply regret that the Diocese 
should still be deprived of his valuable 
care and services; they cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in his protracted absence, un- 
der the earnest hope and expectation, 
that through the Divine blessing, his 
health will be completely restored, and 
that he will soon be enabled to resume 
the faithful and effective services which 
he has long rendered to this portion of 
the Church of Christ. 

Resolved, that the members of this 
Convention, actuated by gratitude for 
the laborious and faithful services 
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which their Bishop has rendered, by af- 
fection for the pastoral regard he has 
ever manifested, and by the fullest con- 
fidence in his entire devotion to the 
great interests of religicn and the 
Church, do again call on their brethren 
of the Diocese, to unite with them in 
offering, through the Divine Mediator, 
humble and fervent prayers to God, 
that our Bishop may be continued io 
his holy keeping, be restored to health, 
be safely returned to his Diocese, his 
family, and his friends, and be enabled 
long to continue his labours in promot- 
ing the cause of primitive and evangeli- 
cal religion. 

Resolved, that an attested copy of 
the above preamble and resolutions be 
transmitted to the Right Rev, Bishop 
Hobart. 





ORDINATIONS. 

On Sunday the 6th of March, in St. 
Luke’s Church, Glastenbury, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Brownell admitted the 
Rey. Hector Humphrey, Tutor in 


Washington College, to the holy order 
of priests. 

On the 6th of February, the Rt. Rey. 
Nathaniel Bowen admitted Mr. Philip 
Gadsden, and Mr. Edward Thomas, to 
the holy order of Deacons. 

At an ordination, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Griswold admitted the Rev. J. Muens- 
cher, minister of Christ Church, 
Leicester, to the holy order uf Priests— 
Messrs. Eaton, Jarvis and Blake being 
present and assisting. On the 16th of 
March, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Griswold con- 
secrated the new church at Chelmsford 
to the worship and service of Almighty 
God, by the name of St. Ann’s Church. 
At the same time, the Rev. Benjamin 
C. Cutler, Deacon, of Quincy, and the 
Rev. Thos. Edson, Deacon, of Chelms- 
ford, were admitted to the holy order of 
Priests. 

On the 17th of March, at an ordina- 
tion in St. Ann’s Church, Chelmsford, 
Mr. George Richardson was admitted 
to the holy order of Deacons. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Original Letters are interesting to most readers of periodical publications. 
And it is believed that many such can be found, by a little inquiry, from per- 
sons of note, either of our own or other countries, that will be worthy of inser- 
tion. They are therefore earnestly requested. 

Likewise, Anecdotes of distinguished individuals, and Documents tending 
to illustrate the rise and progress of the Episcopal Church in this state, or of 
particular parishes ; including a statement of the funds they may hold, with the 
manner in which they were obtained, would be highly acceptable. And if any 
correspondent will furnish a well written history of the parish, to which he ‘e- 
longs, or any other, where documents can be found, he would thereby promote 
the circulation of the Churchman’s Magazine, and confer a favour on the 

Epiror. 

Pidog is received.—B. will be inserted in our next.—G. N. B. a review, is 

received.—Y. R. E. is received. 


———————————————— = 


ERRATA.—Part of the first Number was struck off with the following errors, 
partly owing to the transcriber, which the Reader is desired to correct :— 

Page 3, col. 2, line 13th from bottom, read rescuing for reserving. 

Page 7, col. 1, line 17th from bottom read began for begun. 

Page 12, col. 1, line 2d from bottom, read Cebes for Cobas. 

Page 15, col. 1, line 13th from top, read Moderns for Madams. 

Page 18, col. 2, line 5th from top, read Old for Od. 

Page 29, col. 1, line 22d from top, read domains for domain.—Same page, line 


18th from bottom, read teeming for turning. 

















